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USDA Photo 
THE LIMITLESS LANDS. Dirt, sun and rain will work with wom- 
enfolk and children to yield food crops as well as with the 
menfolk. This year, millions of families work their Victory Gar- 
dens with a grim determination while Pop is away to the war. 








Sout of the /ulure 


“Here she comes! Gosh!’—“Bet she’s 
120!" —“Talk about your 
streamlined horsepower! Wow!” 


hitting 


Young America lined the tracks the 
summer of 1934 when the Zephyr 
made its streaking, record-breaking 
run from Denver to Chicago. 


But years before this Diesel-engined 
train ushered in a new kind of rail- 
roading, General Motors men were 
working out the problems of this new 
motive power — compactness, limita- 
tions of size and weight, a new cylin- 
der block, double the horsepower per 
cylinder. 


A new Diesel engine came into being 
that powers trains of many railroads 
all over the United States — with an 
over-all economy never before 
equaled. But there. was never any idea 
of stopping, even with this power 
problem solved. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 





In fact, every day for many years—up 
to and including today — General 
Motors men have been on a non-stop 
schedule of developing the Diesel 


engine. 


And when a mechanized war broke 
over us, a clamor for this compact 
economical power plant arose from 
those who saw its tremendous possi- 
bilities. 


Today, some of those same eleven- 
year-olds of 1934 who cheered the 
Diesel-powered Zephyr now listen to 
the smooth rush of thousands of 
horsepower in Diesel-powered sub- 
marines. Cruising in enemy waters 
close enough for a periscope view of 
Fujiyama, or chuffing home with a 
new broom of triumph lashed to the 
masthead — the Diesels are 
coming through in a big 
way in the “hush-hush” serv- 
ice, as well as in tanks, land- 
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ing barges and all types of naval 
equipment. 


One of the reasons they were ready to 
come through was that in normal 
peacetime work Generali Motors men, 
seeking to provide more and better 
things for more people, had built up 
a backlog of experience in their pro- 
duction. 


America is rich in such experience 
because here men have always re- 
ceived just rewards for undertaking 
new things. 


That is the idea that gave us the boun- 
tiful life we knew in prewar America. 
It has proved mighty useful in war. 
The same idea will keep on providing 
more and better things for more 
people in peace. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 

PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
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ing between now and election. Administration critics are preparing to 
ask questions, get down to the truth of alleged naivetes and the part 
politics actually played in the Pearl Harbor and Philippine 
"massacres." Many of the facts, they contend, have never been told, 

a although they should no longer be "war secrets." 


WHERE'S THE NORMANDIE? Congressmen contend that re-conditioning work has been 
stopped on the big ship (we re-named the hulk the "LaFayette"). The 
reason, they say, is as much a mystery to them as to anyone else. 
Understanding is that it would take only about $40,000 more to put her 
back into service. 


FDR RETURNED from vacation at Barney Baruch's plantation rested, tanned . 
and decided. The vacation included long Pow-—Wows with Democratic 
leaders on the pros and cons of a fourth term. Indications are that 
FDR has reached a decision, but won't make an announcement until "the 
proper time and place". 


WHEN THIS DEPARTMENT said three months ago that government has been unfriendly 
to small business during the past 12 years, some readers cracked down 
on us. Now, the Des Moines Sunday Register has completed a poll on 
the question among urban and rural subscribers. The poll shows that 
52% of Iowa's voters feel that the present administration is "Not 
friendly enough" to small business, 28% feel the Administration's 

‘ attitude is "About right" and 18% have "No opinion." 


DEWEY—TROUBLE followed the New York Governor's address to the American 
Newspaper Publishers' Association. Some of the Republican "Old Guard" 
jawed him for not taking their advice on the sort of speech to make. 


GERMANS ARE EXPECTED to withdraw to an Italian line north of Rome, soon. Part 
of the reason is military necessity, and part of it is politics. 
Russia plans to send at least one USSR division to the Italian front. 
Hitler's mob knows this and figures that the presence of Soviet troops 
in Rome will raise particular hob among Catholics all over the world. 


RACISM is playing similar politics in Arabia. The Japs are hissing advice on 
the Arab-Zionist mess. Their propagandists suggest that: (1) the 
Jews be permitted to return to Palestine provided they become 
assimilated but (2) they should be wiped out if they insist on a state 
of their own. That's part of reason for Gen. Marshall's strong 
objection to the move in the House and Senate favoring a Zionist 


State. 
WATCH JOHN BRACKEN, leader of the Progressive Conservative party in Canada. 
~ His program: "decentralization, not centralization; co-operation, not 
| state dictation; the expanding production ofa dynamic economy, not 
s the rationed scarcity of a socialist state; widening areas of trade, 
not restricted trade practices". If his movement and program make 


headway in the Canadian elections this year, a similar movement is 
bound to start in the USA. 


ONE RESULT OF WARD CASE will be a rootin', tootin' investigation of the War 


Labor Board by Congress, with both Industry and Labor testifying 
against some of the Board's dagger-—dancing during the past two years. 


PRICES TO FARMERS failed to rise during the month ended April 15 and, for the 
first time since December, 1939, were below the level of the 
corresponding month a year earlier. 
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motion of your body. It is dustproof, germproof, 
mildew-proof and odorless. It can be washed with 
ordinary soap and water. And it lasts a lifetime. 


In producing for war, Firestone is also 
preparing for peace—developing many new 
products for the world of tomorrow. 

No, you can’t buy a FOAMEX mattress or chair 


One of these is FOAMEX, the foamed rubber for your home right now. But after victory, 


latex made by Firestone. It looks like a prize- 
winning angel cake, full of millions of tiny 
interconnected air bubbles that “breathe” with the 


Firestone will start making FOAMEX quickly. So 
buy War Bonds and keep them. Then you will be 
ready for FOAMEX when FOAMEx is ready for you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 
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Foamex will be widely 
used after the war in the 
seats and backs of 
America’s finest automo- 


| connected air bubbies 
provide the last word in 


pas 


‘Firestone 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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FEDERAL PROPERTY: No Sauce for Ganders 





AST week’s U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion holding Federal property im- 
mune from taxation brought’ con- 

sternation to the nation’s legislators. With 
12 bills pending in Congress. to relieve 
burdened state and county taxing units 
who have been carrying Uncle Sam as a 
tax hitch-hiker, the decision in the case 
of Allegheny County, Pa., and the Mesta 
Machine Co., brought groans to county 
courthouses and state capitols from coast 
to coast. The 7 to 2 decision held the 
Pennsylvania county couldn't collect 
$5,137 tax on government property leased 
by the Mesta Co. 

As Congressmen counted the govern- 
ment-owned plants and equipment valued 
at upwards of $25,000,000,000, they en- 
visioned a post war era where the court 
decision could be used to regiment private 
industry, and pauperize local taxing units. 
These Congressmen foresee the possibility 
of government bureaus leasing their plants 
to private industry. Because of the court’s 
decision, the plants would be free of 
taxes, since they would still be the prop- 
erty of the Federal Government. 

One Congressman bitterly aroused was 
Rep. Walter Ploeser (R. Mo.), member 
of the House Little Business Committee. 
Ploeser described the trend to post war 
influence on business as the primary prob- 
lem confronting the national legislature. 

“Government-owned plants,” said he, 
“must not be used to the disadvantage of 
the free enterprise system when war ends. 
Those plants which can be used by private 
industry must be offered for sale with 


absolutely no strings attached. No special 
taxing concessions should be made; no 
government agency should be permitted 
to hold mortgages on such plants.” 

Last week’s decision and this week’s 
wonderment by legislators point up the 
entire question of tax-free property held 
by the Federal Government—an amazing 
total of 380,657,229 acres, or 20% of the 
total land acreage in the United States. 

The many millions of dollars lost to 
township, county and state taxing units 
throughout the country has wrecked 
school systems, delayed drainage systems, 
swallowed entire townships and increased 
local tax burdens by as much as 75%. All 
of this is in addition to the threat of post 
war regulation of industry. 

There is no one person, or agency, in 
the entire country who knows precisely 
what government bureau owns what land. 
The three-quarters of a billion acres of 
land, including Alaskan holdings, deeded 
to Uncle Sam has brought property to 
many local governing units. One man in 
Washington who has a gradually clearing 
picture of this vast tax-free land is Rep. 
J. Hardin Peterson (D. Fla.). 

He has made a year’s study of govern- 
ment-owned lands, has yet to wade 
through reams of statistics to determine 
the exact amount of dollars and cents that 
the county, township and state govern- 
ments are losing because of the laws pre- 
venting tax reimbursement to them. 

Results of his investigation may send 
at least one of the 12 bills making Uncle 
Sam’s property liable to taxation through 


Congress. The bills, to varying degrees, 
call for relief ranging from outright tax- 
ation to payment of. sums equal to taxes 
by agreement in lieu of levies. 

Representative Peterson’s investigation 
showed the Federal Government took pos- 
session of the docks at Hoboken, N. J., 
during World War I but when the war 
was over the government retained posses- 
sion. Millions of dollars were ldost to 
Hoboken because the docks were never 
returned from Uncle Sam’s grasp. With 
that as a base, Peterson’s investigating 
group visited other hard-hit communities 
and this is what they found: 

Federal war agencies took possession 
of property in Groton, N. Y., that had an 
assessed value of $1,500,000, stripped the 
community of thousands of tax dollars. 

Seneca County, N. Y., is an example of 
the damage to the American school sys- 
tem, something that has occurred many 
places throughout the country, One school 
district in that county lost 24% of the 
taxable property because of government 
land purchases. Antwerp, N. Y., lost 
$512,000 in revenue, 

In South Dakota four counties have 
been swallowed by government ownership, 
necessitating .administration of their af- 
fairs by adjoining counties and leaving no 
school system at all. 

Largest government holdings are in 
Arizona where 76% of the state is under 
Federal control, leaving only 24% of the 
land taxable. California is 42.87% owned 
by Uncle Sam. 

Principal problem of western states is 
the vast public domain. This month Cali- 
fornia’s electorate votes on a constitu- 
tional amendment designed to clear the 
way for local assessment of Federal prop- 
erties when and if Congress acts, 

California revolt against the Federal 
Government’s free tax ride came when 
one of San Francisco’s big hotels was 
taken over and removed from the tax 
rolls. Near Marysville, Calif., 60,000 
acres were taken for an Army camp from 
the county tax rolls leaving schools and 
county government with deficits. 

Federal land holdings in other western 
states account for 46% of the land in 
Oregon; 58% in Idaho; 60% in Utah; 
82% in Nevada. 

Apache County, Ariz., has only 28% 
taxable land, but Coconino County, sec- 
ond largest in the United States, is only 
8% privately owned. Most serious ex- 
ample of damage to school systems is the 
Lynden school district at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Government land purchases took 
72% of its school revenue. Ventura 
County school revenue was cut by 25% 

That is the picture of Uncle Sam as a 
hitch-hiker. It makes county supervisors 
and state tax commissioners shudder. 











Government movies are now having 
their greatest boom in history, The boom 
is tied to the war, but many capital ob- 
servers believe that it will continue into 
the post war era and that the large-scale 
production of films by the Government 
telling the people what’s what and how to 
do it is here to stay. 

Uncle Sam has been turning out movies 
since about 1908. The first World War 
gave this business a big spurt, but it took 
World War II to bring it into full bloom. 
The entire motion picture industry today 
is using, roughly, 2 billion feet of raw 
film stock a year—and Uncle Sam’s mili- 
tary establishment and agencies in war- 
related work are using considerably more 
than half of the total output. 

The exact percentages allotted to Gov- 
ernment uses are guarded as confidential 
information by WPB’s film division. It is 
known, however, that virtually all 16 mm. 
stock has gone to war, and that a sub- 
stantial part of the 35 mm. output is be- 
ing used directly or indirectly in the war. 

This is an indication of the tremendous 
extent to which Government film _busi- 
ness has grown. Its movies, including 
those produced by the motion picture in- 


dustry as a contribution to the war effort, 


have actually outstripped entertainment 
pictures in total consumption of film 
stock. Its products are in every commer- 
cial theater in the country. From a hum- 
ble beginning, when movies were a nov- 
elty and government films were held to 
simple educational subjects such as wild 
life in the national parks and how to kill 
cattle ticks, Uncle Sam has developed into 
the Nation’s number one film producer 
and distributor. Movies are now, by far, 
the Government’s biggest and most potent 
propaganda medium. 

At present, of course, the Army and 
Navy are the leading film makers for the 
Government. Both are shooting tremen- 
dous footages in all the action areas of 
the war as historical records and for edu- 
cational and training purposes. Not all of 
this is going into cans for future refer- 
ence. Some has been cut into noteworthy 
theatrical productions, under such ace 
Hollywood directors as Commander John 
Ford and Col. Frank Capra. “Battle of 
Midway,” “Tarawa,” and “Desert Vic- 
tory” are examples of these. Another is 
the current feature, “Memphis Belle,” 
filmed by Maj. Clark Gable and crew, 
covering the exploits of a bomber. War 
and Navy Departments also have made a 
great number of instructional films solely 
for the purpose of training personnel. 

So successful has this phase of military 
training become, it is generally understood 
that future training programs of the Army 
and Navy will be built around the use of 
motion pictures. 

Chief among the old-line departments 





Washington Parade 





that have produced and used films in the 
past are Agriculture and Interior. Agri- 
culture pioneered in the business when 
motion pictures were still very crude. As 
early as 1908 it did some experimental 
work, but in 1913 it took up film-making 
seriously with the production of a melo- 
drama called “Molly of Pine Grove Vat.’ 
This documentary classic was turned out 
by the Bureau of Anima! Industry to sell 
the Southern states on dipping their live- 
stock for ticks, Since then Forest Service, 
Extension Service, and other bureaus have 
used films continuously in telling farmers 
how to conserve their resources and apply 
scientific methods. 

Till this country went to war, Agricul- 


Times Herald 


COL. CAPRA. His latest: Tunisian victory. 


ture’s Division of Motion Pictures main- 
tained a sizeable laboratory and studio in 
Washington and kept camera crews scour- 
ing the country for footage. The facilities 
were taken over by the Office of Strategic 
Services when war broke out and are now 
being operated by Navy personnel. The 
Division of Motion Pictures is still func- 
tioning, however. Some of its crews are 
still in the field and it is producing morale 
and incentive films related to the war 
food program with the aid of private film 
laboratories. There is every indication 
that Agriculture’s Office of Information, 
in charge of this activity, will place even 
greater emphasis on the use of films for 
imparting post war information. 

The Office of Education, in Interior, 
has had an important hand in developing 
Uncle Sam’s stake in movies. It has not 
only produced a large number of educa- 
tional films, but also has pioneered in the 
distribution of films to schools. The Na- 
tional Park Service also has made im- 
portant use of films in promoting its ac- 
tivities and informing the public of the 
Nation’s scenic and recreational resources. 





PATHFINDER 


Both the Office of Education and OWI 
have had an important hand in the war 
effort in the production of training films, 
giving expert visual instruction in special- 
ized war jobs, and incentive films designed 
to stimulate patriotism and cause citizens 
to support war activities. The Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs also is heavily involved in film mak- 
ing to promote good-neighbor relations. 

With these and other agencies estab- 
lished in film making, it seems pretty cer- 
tain that Government movies will con- 
tinue to thrive after the war. This brings 
up the question of control. Movies are 
costly to inake and can be used to blanket 
the country with political propaganda as 
well as to impart legitimate information. 

As it gets deeper and deeper into post 
war planning, it is not unlikely that Con- 
gress will make a general investigation on 
the Government movie situation and 
evolve a general, overall scheme of checks. 


ACE DIRECTOR: Navy Commander John Ford. 


Such proposals as those calling for a cen- 
tral production and distribution agency 
and the establishment of a depository to 
sell prints of all government films, in the 
same way that the Government Printing 
Office sells publications, will figure in 
film legislation plans. 


2-2 


The motion picture industry has made 
another big contribution to the war job 
in the field of morale. Through the 
War Activities Committee, it handed 
over to the armed services last year, 
around 10,000 motion picture programs 
on 16 mm. film for shipment to soldiers, 
sailors and marines overseas. More than 
8,000 of these were brand new shows, 
the rest were outstanding films of for- 
mer years. Many of the new shows 
reached far-away outposts on fighting 
fronts before they were shown in the 
servicemen’s home towns. 

General Joseph W. Byron, director. of 
Army’s Special Service Division, says 19 
film exchanges take care of combat 
areas mainly by air transport. Movies 
from home are “Contributing largely to 
the excellent morale of our troops,” ac- 
cording to Byron. 
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Washington always has had more wom- 
en than men. And in these war days, the 
ratio of cuties to he men is even greater. 
But to hear Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
tell it, you would think there wasn’t a 
woman in town. Says he: “Women are 
hard to get and harder to keep.” That 
has been the Interior Department’s expe- 
rience anyway because it has hired 8,746 
women the last two years and only about 
1,800 stayed. 

Still, Ickes is carrying a torch for the 
ladies because his department needs more 
of ’em. “We've come a long way,” he 
says, “since Clara Barton was prevented 
from holding a job in the Interior De- 
partment because she was a woman. In 
those pre-Civil War days, when spitoons 
were essential articles of office furniture, 
women’s place was considered in the in- 
terior, but not in the Interior Depart- 
ment. .”’ Yes, things have changed 
since Clara’s day. 


International 


LACKADAY, ho hum, what to do mourns Ickes. 


When we pried into Washington’s smelly 
slum situation to report on the housing 
tug-of-war between public and private 
builders (Washington Parade, April 24), 
we found just how fast the capital has 
been growing. So fast, it seems, that 
building hasn’t yet caught up with the 
influx of freedom-happy negroes after the 
Civil War. 

Census figures show that the capital’s 
colored population jumped from 14,000 to 
60,000 in about 15 years after the war. 
No special provision was made to house 
these people and most of them landed in 
alley shacks, starting the notorious inhab- 
ited alleys with which Washington is still 
ridden. 

This was just one of the many spurts 
in Washington’s growth. Biggest of these 
have been wartime expansions. In 1800 
the total population was 14,000, At the 
beginning of the Civil War it had climbed 
to 75,000, and 20 years later, it was 178,- 
000, 

In 1920, just after World War I, the 
city had 438,000; by 1930 this had risen 
tO 491.000. 


Just before the Nation was swept into 


‘World War II, the 1940 census placed 


Washington’s population at 663,000. To- 
day the Census Bureau estimates it at 
817,000. Actually the population of 
Washington and its metropolitan area is 
now 1,228,000. 

In 144 years the city has grown from 
a muddy village sprawled around the first 
construction work on the Capitol to a 
tremendous modern city. 

Incidentally, the Census Bureau made 
its latest estimate of the capital’s popula- 
tion by a devious method. It formerly 
defined the metropolitan area as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the cities of Arlington 
and Alexandria, Virginia, and parts of 
Fairfax County, Virginia, and Prince 
Georges and Montgomery Counties, 
Maryland. The Bureau based its 1944 
estimate on OPA ration book figures, but 
these figures were available only by coun- 
ties. For this reason, the Bureau rede- 





HAPPY DAYS ARE here for Rep. Pittenger. 


fined the metropolitan area to include all 
of Fairfax, Prince Georges and Montgom- 
ery Counties. Then it eliminated all of 
Fairfax County from consideration be- 
cause less than 50% of its population had 
figured in the previous metropolitan area. 
The Washington Board of Trade prompt- 
ly took the census estimate for Fairfax 
and added it to the total for its own ver- 
sion of Washington’s 1944 inflated war 
time population. | 


* * * 


State Department protocol has been 
somewhat jittery lately what with the 
Italian American Celebration that was 
held in New York trying to find out 
whether it could fly the Italian and 
American flags together for their pow- 
wow. The State Department didn’t 
know because after all we have only an 
armistice with Italy so the question was 
tossed to the Justice Department. And 
Justice, in good old government style, 
kicked the puzzle around until the cele- 
bration was over and done with. The 
question still is unanswered. Maybe it 
will be some day but by then who will 
care? 


Slightly snootier than the common run 
of Washington souvenir and post card 
stands is the booth just inside the main 
entrance of the old National Museum, 
next door to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Most other post card vendors carry a 
standard line of penny pictures showing 
the Capitol, White House, Washington 
Monument, Lincoln Memorial, etc. But 
the National Museum keeps its dignity 
and sells its own special cards with pic- 
tures of outstanding exhibits in its collec- 
tions of art, science and history. 

They don’t sell equally well, though. 
In. fact, one assortment has out-sold all 
the others so consistently that, when you 
ask for post cards, the attendants usually 
take it for granted you want “the one 
with the kittens.” The kittens are in an 
oil painting by an American artist, Julius 
Adam, who died in 1913. The painting is 
part of the National Collection of Fine 
Arts—and that’s how the kittens got into 
the Museum’s dignified post card file. 


* * * 


Rep. William Pittenger (R. Minn.) 
is running around the halls of Congress 
these days with a handful of colored 
maps sticking out of his pocket. They 
are not war maps but sketches of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. It’s 
the Congressman’s pet project and he’s 
a happy man because of it. Says things 
are looking up and prospects for the 
seaway are brighter than ever before. 


* * * 


This is the sesquicentennial of the na- 
tional Capitol’s cornerstone—but the lo- 
cation of the stone itself is still a mys- 
tery. Not even David Lynn, Architect of 
the Capitol—in charge of the premises— 
knows where it is. He has a well-thumbed 
file in his office to prove that it actually 
was laid by George Washington, himself, 
with a public ceremony followed by an 
ox barbecue. But no record can be found 
to show exactly where. 

The mystery goes back to Sept. 18, 
1793, when Washington, accompanied by 
a group of Masons from his home lodge 
at Alexandria, Va., placed a stone with 
appropriate rites somewhere under the 
southwest corner of the Senate wing, then 
under construction, An account, presum- 
ably by an eye-witness, in the Boston 
Columbian Citizen of Oct. 5, 1793, says 
he “descended into the trench and de- 
posed the plate and laid it on the corner- 
stone of the Capitol, on which was de- 
posed corn, wine and oil.”” The excavation 
was filled in and the exact location of the 
anointed stone was lost. 

In President Cleveland’s administration 
an attempt was made to find the missing 
stone for the centennial ceremony. The 
search was without success, but a bronze 
tablet was placed on the south portico 
stating that the cornerstone was “be- 
neath.” In 1932, the Masons laid a gran- 
ite slab on the floor of the portico directly 
under the tablet in commemoration of the 
cornerstone laying, but it was only a 
guess as to where Washington stood. 
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REPORTING TO HIS CHIEF is Under Secretary of State Stettinius (right), who told Cordell 
Hull his trip to London for world problem discussion was successful, beneficial to U. S. A. 


Ward’s Word War Il 


Government retains control during em- 
ploye election; public 61% against grab. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
still occupied the Executive Offices of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in Chicago. A 
Federal court order extended its control 
of the plant through May to, one day 
after the scheduled date for the election 
that was to determine whether a CIO 
Union would remain as collective bargain- 
ing agent for the firm’s employes. 

The Commerce representatives held 
their mail-order fortress single-handed. 
The soldiers, who obeyed Attorney-Gen- 
eral Biddle’s orders and dumped Ward 
Chairman Sewell Avery out into a Chi- 
cago street the week before, had marched 
away again. The Attorney-General’s of- 
fice worked feverishly on briefs and “evi- 
dence” that would be needed in forth- 
coming court hearings. President Roose- 
velt, home from a month’s vacation on 
Barney Baruch’s 23,000 acre plantation 
in South Carolina, drawled “no comment” 
when reporters first popped Ward-case 
questions at him, 

The initiative in the case had definitely 
passed to the defendants. First returns 
from the inevitable poll by Dr. George 
Gallup showed that 61% of the Ameri- 
can voters think “the government made 
a mistake” in seizing the Ward plants. 
(Only one person out of every eight in- 
terviewed by the Gallup pollsters refused 
to express an opinion.) 

Up along Capitol Hill, legislators re- 
ported receipt of thousands of telegrams 
and letters from pro-Ward voters who 
were “madder than the proverbial wet 
hen.” 

The House and Senate were putting on 


a question-race to see who could ceme 
through first with an investigation of the 
whole case, from the time of Ward’s first 
scrap with the White House a year ago 
straight through to Biddle’s “victory of 
the catalogues.” Editorial writers dug into 
history to show that both Lincoln and 
Wilson had had charges of “extraordinary 
war power” hurled against them. But, 
they continued, no Presidential order came 
out of the White House last June after 
John L. Lewis refused to sign a WLB con- 
tract. “This contrast—between the course 
of the President toward an employer and 
toward a labor leader—” the Veteran 
Mark Sullivan wrote, “is one of several 
aspects of the Ward case having implica- 
tions of the deepest possible conse- 
quences.” 

The employe election on May 9g, under 
Governmental control, and the court de- 
cision on May 10 would only be markers 
along the long road the Ward plant seizure 
seemed destined to take. The case had 
turned, overnight, into a national politi- 
cal issue. The executive branch of gov- 
ernment had crossed a rubicon and was 
being forced to dig slit trenches and make 
ready for a showdown fight on the issue 
of private ffroperty vs. Federal power. 


Death Sentence 


SEC orders Cities Service to split up 
its 125 company system within 15 days. 

Cities Service system’s sprawling 125 
company organization has been ordered 
split up by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This is the “death sentence” 
provision of the Holding Company act. 

The billion dollar system is engaged in 
oil production, transmission, refining and 
marketing; electric and gas utility busi- 
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ness, natural gas production and distribu- 
tion, ice supply, steam heating, real es- 
tate, water supply, irrigation, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and filling stations in 
48 states and several foreign countries. 

The company can keep its utility hold- 
ings and dispose of its other units or 
vice versa within 15 davs. 


Abundant America 


Food rationing virtually suspended by 
OPA as stockpiles, production mount. 


Suspension of virtually all food ration- 
ing was the effect of OPA’s order remov- 
ing everything except beef roasts and 
steak from meat ration lists. With most 
all processed vegetables point free, the 
act leaves only canned fruits, sugar, and 
dairy products on the coupon list, but red 
points will have to last twice as long. 

A number of congressmen, packers, 
and producers have been yelling for this 
for months. When it came reaction was 
prompt. Said Rep. Andresen (R. Minn.): 
“This is purely a political trick but I 
don’t believe the people will be fooled.” 

From Senator Robertson (R. Wyo.): 
“There is no question but what the mar- 
ket will break.” And Senator Reed (R. 
Kan.): “We’re all on the warpath for 
restoration of support prices on heavy 
hogs.”” (PATHFINDER May 8). 

Reasons given for OPA’s action were: 
(1) jammed storage facilities; (2) huge 
military stockpiles and a decline in Army 
and Navy purchases; (3) less lend-lease 
requirements; (4) record supplies of beef 
and pork; and (5) scarcity of corn. 

Whether unrationed food continues de- 
pends on supplies. But don’t be sur- 
prised if meat is rationed again later in 
the fall when a pinch might come. 
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LUCKY WINNERS of 2 pigs given away by 


Marion, IIl., hog feeder were these boys. 
Owner passed out 18 because U. $. A. corn 
freeze made it impossible to get the feed. 
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New Dealers Win 


Florida, Alabama primaries apparently 


dash hopes of Southern revolt to GOP. 


FDR still holds the South. That was 
the message politicians read from south- 
ern primary elections in which Florida 
renominated Senator Pepper and Alabama 
renamed Senator Hill. Nomination in 
the South is the same as being elected. 

Both Pepper and Hill were champions 
of the New Deal. Meaning of their vic- 
tories was summed up by Senator’O’Ma- 
honey, chairman of the Democratic Sena- 
torial campaign committee, who said: 
“There is no possibility of a Republican 
majority in the Senate this year.” But 
backers of Senator Byrd (D. Va.) for 
president continued to insist he is the 
only one who can keep the South in the 
Democratic column this fall. 

In Indiana, the lightest primary vote in 
years meant renomination for all 11 in- 
cumbents, 9 Republicans and 2 Demo- 
crats, while in South Dakota, Senator 
Gurney (R.) accused by his opponent of 
being too friendly to the New Deal, was 
renominated. 


Hummingbird Haven 


6,000 daily eat up to 16 quarts of sug- 
ared water at California Mt. Retreat. 

Scientists, writers, teachers and stu- 
dents have beaten a path to a mountain 
cabin, southeast of Los Angeles, Calif., 
where B. H. Tucker, retired Long Beach 
banker, has won international fame by 
his methods of attracting hummingbirds. 

Years ago, when Tucker and his wife 
first built the cabin, they were disap- 
pointed because birds were scarce. But 
one hummingbird kept returning to gather 
nectar from a nearby cactus flower. The 
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SETTLED OUT OF COURT was $500,000 suit 
by the Hardwigs in Los Angeles. They claim 
their child was a boy but hospital gave them 
@ girl by error. They're going to keep her. 





FEEDING CUPS for hummingbirds lure thousands of the tiny creatures to this California 
haven. Each bird eats every fifteen minutes and consumes its weight in food every day. 


Tuckers filled a test-tube with honey, in- 
serted it into the flower, and attracted a 
swarm of hummingbirds. 

Now as many as 6,000 can be found at 
the cabin, beating their iridescent wings 
around a special rack of 24 glass flasks 
filled with sugar and water. The birds eat 
from 14 to 16 quarts a day—plus large 
numbers of gnats and other insects. 

Date growers in the nearby Coachella 
Valley have begun using the Tucker 
methods to attract hummingbirds in the 
hope of controlling insects which have 
caused tremendous losses to date planta- 
tions. Tucker deeded his cabin to the Cali- 
fornia Audubon Society as The Dorothy 
May Tucker Memorial Bird Sanctuary, in 
honor of his wife who died in 1939. 


U. S. A. war expenditures abroad to- 
talled $30,362,687,362 as of April 1, last, 
the Senate was told last week. Of that 
amount, $19,700,297,674 went to Great 
Britain, $15,640,479,250 in Lend-Lease; 
Russia got $4,214,921,439, and Latin 
America $2,327,378,789. Loans, military 
outlays, and investments made up the 
balance. 


OPA Finds a Friend 


Labor leaders say price control critics 
would create inflation; GOP watches. 


OPA appears destined to come through 
Congress with flying colors. House Re- 
publicans indicated they may not oppose 
consumer food subsidies and asked only 
one change—court review of that agency’s 
regulations. 

On the Senate side, sentiment grew for 
extending the life of OPA for 18 months 
instead of only one year. These develop- 
ments followed labor’s powerful insist- 
ence to keep OPA intact. 

Charging proponents of changes in 
price control with trying to encourage 
inflation and destroy organized labor, 
Lee Pressman, CIO General Counsel, 
linked OPA critics with “Sewell Avery’s 
(Montgomery Ward’s chairman) under- 
taking to smash the War Labor Board.” 

Another CIO representative, Donald 
Montgomery, said manufacturers and 


distributors want to tear down OPA to 
make “even greater profits.”’ 

Vice President Walter Reuther of 
United Automobile Workers, insisted the 
price line be held, demanded greater 
production of low-price clothing. 


The state of California has moved to 
appropriate Jap owned land, held for alien 
owners in “dummy” names, District At- 
torney Fred Howser announced. 


* * * 


EAST: Sixty teachers in a school near 
Pittsburgh struck when they were refused 
a $200 annual wage increase. Janitors got 
$2,400 and teachers $1700 maximum. 

An international cartel of Swedish, 
British, American, and Canadian match 
manufacturers were named in an anti- 
trust suit filed by U. S. A. in New York. 

WPB Chairman Nelson says beverage 
alcohol is next on the list of essential 
civilian needs but WFA has say-so on 
resuming distillation. 


WEST: OPA officials warned San Fran- 
cisco women against black market ped- 
dlers who are selling fake nylon hose for 
2 to 6 times more than ceiling prices. 

The WMC in San Francisco announced 
war and civilian tMmdustries in the Bay 
area need about 30,000 more workers im- 
mediately. 


MIDWEST: William Ellery Leonard, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor and poet 
whose. fear neurosis prevented him from 
going more than a few blocks from his 
home for 33 years, died in Madison, Wis. 

Use of the whipping post as a crime 
deterrent was urged by Acting Gov. Hugh 
B. Cross of Illinois. 


SOUTH: In Tulsa, Okla., Senator Wherry 
(R. Neb.) attacked FDR’s administra- 
tion, demanded government cease com- 
peting with private enterprise. 

The Catholic Committee of the South 
adopted a resolution in Memphis, con- 
demning those who “are working to fur- 
ther weaken and destroy labor organiza- 
tions.” 
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RUSSIA: A new Russian offensive timed 
to coincide with the invasion was fore- 
shadowed in German reports of large scale 
massing of Red troops below Stanislawow. 
The siege on Sevastopol went into its final 
phase while Western Allies struck coordi- 
nated blows at Ploesti, Bucharest, Budapest 
and Turnu-Severin near the Soviet front. 


ITALY: On the long-quiet Italian front 
too an Allied offensive was brewing. 
Meanwhile each team played a new card— 
the Germans bolstered their defenses be- 
tween Cassino and Anzio by flooding the 
Pontine Marshes; the Allies blasted the 
Pescara Dam, engulfing Nazi communica- 
tion lines along the Adriatic coast. Pound- 
ing of bases in Northern Italy continued. 


PACIFIC: Japanese drives on remaining 
strips of the Chinese Peiping-Hangkow 
railroad and the line running west from 
Haichow threatened to open the way for a 
knock-out blow on the interior of China. 
In India fierce fighting continued around 
Imphal and Kohima, with neither side 
winning a decision. Blows in the far Paci- 
fic included a heavy attack on Truk, 
Ponape and Nomoi by the same task force 
which had covered the New Guinea land- 
ings, leading the way for a possible in- 
vasion of the Carolines. 


AIR WAR: France offers the enemy a 
better railroad supply system against the 
invaders than any area they have yet de- 
fended in this war. Last week Allied 
bombers continued the demolition of this 
sprawling network, picking out individual 
yards, bridges, repair shops, rolling stock, 
air fields and other defenses. Berlin was 
hit twice by 2000-plane raids. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Bogus Undergrounds 


Nazis attempt to sow dissension among 
the underground with forged papers. 


A clever new Nazi technique for confus- 
ing resistance forces in subjugated coun- 
tries bothered the Allied invasion com- 
mand and exiled governments. Recently 
the Germans fought the underground with 
its own weapons by introducing false clan- 
destine papers, pamphlets and broadcasts 
and posing their own agents as official re- 
sistance leaders or Allied parachutists. 

Primary purpose was to disillusion the 
people and expose patriots to the Gestapo. 
In France and the low countries prema- 
ture invasion instructions and accounts of 
alleged commando raids and landings were 
issued periodically in the name of the 
underground. 

Pamphlets bearing the forged signature 
of De Gaulle announced the General no 
longer recognized the organized resistance 
movements but would henceforth deal di- 
rectly with the people. Sometimes these 
bogus messages are dropped by German 
planes trailing RAF flights. 

A recent variation is to associate wan- 
ton crimes and lawlessness with the under- 
ground in the public’s mind. Thus in 
France the Gestapo has assassinated mod- 
erates who are neither collaborationists 
nor fighters and caused train wrecks which 
actually accomplished no strategic purpose. 

In the last two months Nazi-controlled 
newspapers in Norway have endorsed one 
group against another in order to taint 
them with the collaborationist brush. 


London and Greece 


Greek Army and Navy revolts show dis- 
taste for Churchill’s George as the ruler. 


Recent uprisings of the Greek Army 
and Navy in Egypt were righteously de- 
plored last week by Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt as 
contrary to the spirit of Greek patriot- 
ism. The facts, which have been pretty 
well hushed up, are these according to 
Greek Republicans: 

(1) London is still determined to re- 
store. King George to the throne to insure 
conservative political “stability.” British 
tanks helped put down the Army’s revolt 
in Cairo and British naval units stood by 
at the port of Alexandria while the revolt- 
ing ships were subdued. 

(2) Even such ordinarily well disci- 
plined ranks as the military resent this 
royalist pressure and now lean toward 
guerrilla organizations inside Greece. 
Some of the ships are reported to have 
sent up kites inscribed with the letters 
“E.A.M.,” the leading Greek under- 
ground group. 

Meanwhile Greek ministers still trying 
to form a cabinet in Cairo fumbled the 
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ball again. Sophocles Venizelos, who was 
trying to include the guerrillas in his 
ministry, resigned. George Papandreou, 
whom the king then asked to appoint a 
new government, has indicated that he 
frowns on the underground’s bid for 
political representation. 


No AMG for Pacific 


Dutch plan de-centralization of govern- 
ment and more self-rule for colonies. 


While all eyes center on future AMG 
rule in Europe, Gen. MacArthur has 
acted to put civil control of liberated 
Pacific lands into the hands of the power 
which held them before the war. A Dutch 
and Indonesian civil administration moved 
into Netherlands New Guinea behind the 
first wave of Allied troops at Hollandia. 

The group belongs to the Netherlands 
East Indies Commission and does not 
constitute a government. The Dutch, 
however, are setting up a nucleus govern- 
ment of Hollanders and Indonesians in 
Australia which will eventually take over 
liberated Dutch territory. 

Meantime the Netherlands government 
is planning to reorganize its empire by 
(1) increasing self rule for each overseas 
territories, and (2) giving each a partner- 
ship in the central government. 

The new plan could speed the East 
Indies along the road to nationhood and 
facilitate eventual separation from the 
homeland. Then, too, feelers towards trade 
alliances between the NEI and Australia 
and the recent Australian-New Zealand 
defense agreement may foreshadow a re- 
gional federation in the Pacific. 
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Bids for Power 


Postwar plans are laid in world capi- 
tals as invasion deadline approaches. 


A worried England, visioning post war 
years when she might play second fiddle 
to a stronger U. S. A. and Russia, called 
Empire leaders together last week seek- 
ing a closer knit British Dominion. 

Her concession was a louder voice for 
Commonwealth members on major ques- 
tions of foreign policy such as armistice 
terms for Germany and Japan. The mere 
fact Australia and Canada Were consulted 
at all on such questions was indicative 
of a new status of nationhood for them 
as it also was an indication that they have 
grown stronger within the Empire while 
England has grown weaker with war. 

Beneath the shadow of these Empire 
maneuvers invasion preparations contin- 
ued apace. Germany rushed troops into 
Denmark and Norway against possible 
Allied invasion of Scandinavia, then be- 
gan a reign of terror in France. 

The Allies slapped Germany econom- 
ically again by persuading Spanish dic- 
tator Franco to cut shipments of wolf- 
ram, needed for making Nazi armor, to 
90% in exchange for the lifting of Spain’s 
oil embargo. The Allies then began get- 
ting tough with Portugal, whose wolfram 
exports to Germany are double Spain’s, 
and Sweden, who still supplies Germany 
with vital ball bearings, 

Other world developments were: (1) 
The British, fearing Mohandas Gandhi's 
failing health might result in death, thus 
causing uprisings in Jap-invaded India, 
freed the Indian nationalist leader from 
prison; (2) Premier Stalin comferred for 
the second time with the Rev. Stanislaus 
Orlemanski, U. S. Polish priest (page 
18), and (3) Soviets have no intention 
of permitting the Polish exiled govern- 
ment to re-enter liberated Poland. 





FLIES IN THE NAZIS’ SOUP are the Greek guerrillas like this band, who have harried enemy 


occupation forces from every mountain pass since the Germans overran the country in 1941. 
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Potential Midwest Industry 


Eighteen years ago, a scientist, R. E. 
Montonna, gazed blankly toward the wall 
of his study, but his thoughts went far 
beyond to Minnesota’s fields of flax. The 
seed was widely used, a small fraction of 
the straw was used in making cigarette 
paper, a little went into furniture packing. 
Thousands of tons of straw were dis- 
carded. Dr. Montonna thought it could be 
used to create an American linen industry. 

This week he is ready to report on the 
possibility of creating such an industry; 
one with a total potential of 400,000 tons 
of linen thread annually. 

Two years ago the Minnesota State 
legislature appropriated $20,000 for a two 
year study under his direction. Research- 
ers built spinning machines. Flax straw 
was turned into linen thread, woven into 
towels, handkerchiefs and sheets. The lin- 
ens were used, washed, used again, Ninety 
times they were put through the wash and 
they’re still in use. 

The flax of Ireland and the low coun- 
tries grows twice as high as that in Minne- 
sota, Montana and North and South Da- 
kota, and it is finer in texture. But Dr. 
Montonna’s thread is of extremely high 
quality. He’s devised the process, he’s 
made the thread, he’s woven it into linen, 
and it survived all tests. Now he believes 
the time has come for a small commercial 
plant to develop a thriving business. 


An estimated 15,000 firms blacklisted 
for dealing with the enemy will feel the 
pressure of economic sanctions far into 
the post war era, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment announced last week. Reason for 
the announcement: To serve as a warn- 
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TWO WOMEN ask questions of Big Steel's 


chairman at their annual Stockholders’ meef. 





ing to 5,000 business houses in neutral 
countries considered to be sitting on the 
fence. 


War Contract Termination 


The Murray-George bill, designed for 
quick and equitable termination of war 
contracts, was passed by the Senate last 
week. Major provisions of the measure 
call for quick settlement of claims for 
losses from abrupt termination of con- 
tracts and for interim financing until final 
settlements are reached. 

A $r2,000-a-year director would nego- 
tiate settlements, pay contractors and 
store inventories on hand. The director 
would allow a specified profit on prepara- 
tions made and work done under termi- 
nated contracts. 

Rejected by the Senate was an amend- 
ment providing for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits for employes of such 
firms, for the disposal of surplus property, 
and employe-training projects. 


Fewer Shirts in Prospect 


Last year the Navy purchased 12,000,- 
000 chambray shirts, an equal number of 
dungarees. Last week word spread 
through New York’s textile trade that 
Navy requirements would be doubled this 
year. Civilians will get fewer shirts. 

Estimates of chambray production indi- 
cate 80,000,000 yards will be manufac- 
tured with 50,000,000 yards earmarked 
for the Navy. 

Textile requirements of fighting forces 
also produced problems last week for the 
Foreign Economic Administration, which 
distributes clothing to liberated countries. 
To obtain textiles, the FEA turned to 
American prison industries, inaugurated a 
new salvage system whereby convicts 
clean, mend, and re-dye discarded Army 
clothes for shipment abroad. 


A “mousery" is the unusual business 
that is putting money into the pockets of 
Albert Jurack in the village of Packwau- 
kee, Wis. Each week from 1,000 to 1,500 
white mice are shipped to pharmaceutical 
laboratories all over the United States. 


Rates and the Railroads 


American railroads last week filed their 
consent with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to continuation of the sus- 
pended increase in freight rates during the 
next six months, but complained they 
were caught in an economic squeeze. It 
was a negative way of asserting the in- 
creased freight rates authorized in 1942, 
and suspended in 1943, should be rein- 
stated. It also was a warning that a de- 
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mand for higher rates could be expected 
in six months. 

Despite the booming war transporta- 
tion, a number of factors combined to re- 
duce drastically the net earnings of Amer- 
ican railroads. Aside from the suspended 
increase, the rails faced higher wage rates, 
increased costs of materials and supplies, 
higher taxes. As a result their operating 
expenses this year are $535,000,000 higher 
than last year. 

John J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, pointed 
out railroads carry government shipments 
of war materials at reduced rates because 
of land grants made when railroad em- 
pires were spreading westward. If a bill, 
now in the House, is approved, this re- 
duced government rate will be discarded, 
may relieve the firancial pressure of rails, 
operators contend. 


Pleads for Small Business 


Lantern-jawed Maury Maverick, dy- 
namic chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, has a reconversion program 
designed to permit resumption of civilian 
goods production by the first of next year. 

Under his plan, small plants would be 
permitted to use surplus raw materials to 
make small articles such as irons, pails, 
alarm clocks. As quickly as small plants 
terminate existing war contracts, Mav- 
erick explained, they should be permitted 
to go immediately into civilian production. 

To justify diversion of employes of 
such plants from war production to non- 
essential work, Maverick said careful sur- 
veys disclosed that only 38% of the work- 
ers in closed plants change to other essen- 
tial jobs; the remaining 62% go into non- 
war work, 

Furthermore, said he, there are 600,000 
less people in all industry, as of last 
month, than in November, 1943. Mav- 
erick said his plan had ercountered oppo- 
sition from the Army, the Navy and some 
groups in WLB. 
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DRAFT STRIPPED Deep River, la. Women 


now run firms from the bank to feed sfore. 












Bottleneck Breakers 


By pressing metal powders into the 
desired shape in one stroke, it has been 
possible for Chrysler Corporation to 
produce many parts for weapons in 
but a fraction of the time required to 
machine them by ordinary methods. 
This process also eliminates waste of 
precious materials and saves countless 
man-hours. 


It all started some years before the 
war when Chrysler Corporation’s Am- 
plex Division began pressing “Oilite” 
bearings out of powdered metal and 
impregnating them with oil which 
penetrated the tiny pores of the metal 
itself. Once installed in hard-to-reach 
places in automobiles, vacuum cleaners, 


washing machines and other devices,- 


these bearings provided their own 
lubrication without further attention. 


Today almost every American-built 
weapon is made in larger quantity, at 
a saving of time and material, and 
functions better in action because it 
contains from one to scores of preci- 
sion parts made by Powder Metal- 
lurgy. Such parts range from single 
pieces weighing 64 pounds down to 
tiny rivets weighing 10,000 to a pound. 

Thus the. science of peace has been 
applied to conserving the nation’s 
manpower, materials and finances while 
speeding the production of better 
weapons. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Chrysler Corporation 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH j- BODGE - 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines 


DE sOoTOo - 


OINLITE Powdered Metal Products 


You recall how Grandma 
mixed flour, seasoning and 
baking powder .. . then shaped 
and baked them into vastly 
different kinds of cookies, 
doughnuts, cakes and bread. 


Powder Metallurgy is fun- 
damentally very similar. Start- 
ing with metal “flour” so light 
and fluffy a breath of air would 
blow it away, various “recipes” 
are mixed, pressed in molds 
and actually “baked” in huge 
heat-treating ovens .. . to be- 
come tough, finished parts for 
many types of war equipment. 


You'll Enjoy Major Bowes and His Amateurs 
Thursdoys, 9 P. M, E W.T., CBS Network 
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Ladybug King 


Out in the State of Washington a man 
naméd W. C. Peach has a title without equal 
anywhere in the country. They call him the 
Ladybug King. It seems the Whole Peach 
family does a thriving business—catching 
what scientists call coccinellid beetles. A 
good day’s catch is between fifty and sixty 
thousand. Open season for ladybug hunt- 
ing is from April 1 to July 1. Then the 
Peaches get busy looking at tree branches, 
under rocks, and under the bark of stumps. 
The bugs are scooped up, thrust into gunny- 
sacks and then put into small screened boxes 
for shipment. It seems that Washington usu- 
ally has an over-supply of ladybugs, while 
other parts of the West and the country gen- 
erally have too few. Orchardists and flower- 
growers order them from the Peaches to cope 
with deadly aphids, arch-enemies of roses 
and fruit trees. 


Wedding Horseplay 


People will take sides, this June as well as 
last, for and against other people of varying 
ages who insist on interfering with wedding 
solemnities. As a matter of fact, there are 
some communities where ordinances are on 
the books, enforced at random, in which 
auto-chases of newlyweds around town and 
noisy receptions following marital ceremonies 
are forbidden. It ought to be remembered 
that such carryings-on are but outgrowths of 
customs of the pioneering American way. 

Good old John Watson, member of the 
Historical Societies of Pennsylvania, New 
York and Massachusetts, whose 
“Annals” were roo years old in 
1943, explains the whole case 
when he says “The wedding en- 
tertainments of olden times were 
very expensive and harassing to 
the wedded.” The house of the 
parent in which the reception or 
ceremony took place was usu- 
ally filled to bulging with guests 
known and unknown. “For two 
days punch was dealt out in pro- 
fusion,” says one account. “The 
gentlemen saw the groom on the 
first floor, and then ascended to 
the second floor, where they saw 
the bride. There, every gentle- 
man, even to one hundred in a 
day, kissed her.” 

Even families of the Friends 
“submitted to these things,” it 
is recorded. In rich families, 
more than roo guests filled the 
house three times when they had 
the chance. There was plenty to 
eat and drink each time. Formal 
“passage” of Meeting on two oc- 
casions was necessarily a part of 
signing the marriage certificate 
at a third meeting. Passage of 
but one Meeting was later 


adopted, principally because of the prolong- 
ing of festivities. 

Brides and grooms whose lives are possibly 
endangered by roisterers who hoot them 
around town in speeding cars, or return to 
houses weirdly decorated by neighborhood 
jokers should perhaps reflect that they have 
an easy time of it. The usual thing, two 
centuries ago, was to announce the wedding 
of “Miss Betsey Lawrence, a most agreeable 
lady, with a large and handsome fortune’ 
who would have to survive two days of be- 
ing passed by scores of men, two full weeks 
of tea parties in her new home and a similar 
period of playing hostess to groomsmen and 
bridesmaids. After all, these last were con- 


venient house-guests: The bride needed all. 


the help she could get. 


One American Relic more important 
than many already ori show in the museums, 
will never grace an exhibit. It was the huge 
brass and bronze horn, said to have been 
the largest of its kind, through which Thomas 
Alva Edison recorded the voices of the 
greatest men of his day. The horn, 125 feet 
long with a diameter of five feet four inches 
at its mouth, recently added five tons to a 
New Jersey drive for scrap metal. It was 
donated with permission of the inventor’s 
widow by his son, former Governor Charles 
Edison. Even the 30,000 rivets, burnished to 
the glassy smoothness necessary to capture 
the dynamics of voices like Enrico Caruso’s 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s, by this time may 
have become Allied bombs, or shrapnel on 
the Italian front. 
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Peanut Judgment and 
dyes f 
The Department of Justice forgot about of age 
the War Food Administration’s fat-salvage _ until 1 
campaign last month and embarrassed the , 
Pure Food & Drug Administration to boot, annou! 
Inspectors for Pure Food & Drug sent tint fr 
samples of a pack of peanut butter from gq before 
wholesaler’s warehouse in Idaho Falls, Idaho, | 
to the Administration’s laboratories in Den. |_ 
ver, Colo. The laboratories found that the | Poir 
jars, labeled “16 oz. net -weight,” actually jneck | 
contained only 15.66 oz. of the nut spread, proble 
The laboratory notified the U.S. Attorney's fant © 
office at Boise, Idaho. The Attorney’s office (Ratior 
obtained a court order, descended on thejget n 
Idaho Falls, wholesaler, carted the entire Wedn 
shipment of 2,700 jars of butter (2,642 Ibs.) mneys ¢ 
off to the city dump and burned it. “A dams fables. 
fool mistake” Pure Food & Drug executives ‘ents. 
admitted, “We weren’t even informed of the ‘able, 
burning. It shouldn’t have happened.” 


The $320 Continent 


A Maryland accountant has figured that 
the discovery of America cost only about 
$7,000. Columbus himself received 1569 
pesetas, or about $300 a year, as commander 
of the Santa Maria. Captains of the other 
ships, the Nina and the Pinta, were paid 
about goo pesetaS a year. Members of the 
crew received $2.50 a month. Food was fur 
nished for about $1.50 per month per many 
Personally, Columbus was given about $320 paren 
for discovering the new continents, six m¢ 
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Grayed By Battle 


The shock of modern battle is so severe to 
nervous systems that the hair of thousands 
of young soldiers in the Pacific and Euro 
pean war theaters has turned gray overnight. 
Queries are coming in from base hospitals 
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/ god rehabilitation centers asking for hair 
for campaign veterans, 20 and 25 years 
ot about of age who “don’t want to go back home 
't-salvage _ until my hair looks its natural color.” Last 
ssed theMweek, a2 manufacturer in Stanford, Conn., 
to boot, announced that his firm. would supply hair 
rug sent tint free to all soldiers who want to de-gray 
r from q jbefore they get back to the USA. 
s, Idaho, | 
in Den. | 
that the 7 Point-Saving Pig-Ears, pig-tails and pig- 
actually neck bones have been solving the rationing 
| spread, problem for one Forth Worth, Texas, restau- 
ttorney’sfrant operator. The menu, on file with the 
y’s office Rationing Board, shows that patrons can 
on thelget neck bones on- Tuesdays, pig-ears on 
e entire Wednesdays, pig-tails on Thursdays and kid- 
542 Ibs.)gneys on Fridays. Accompanied by two vege- 
‘A dam. Qables, the fare has a uniform price of 20 
ecutives tents. If the customer wants an extra vege- 
d of the ‘able, he pays a nickel more. 
1.” 


The Pastor’s Beat 


When juvenile delinquency bit into the 
consciousness of the negro sections of Wil- 
sn, N. C., the Rev. O. B. Beaman, pastor 
of a negro church there, began to walk a 
beat every week-night. He personally 
thecked pool rooms, billiard parlors, saloons, 
bowling alleys and the dime movie houses 
that run lurid pictures. When he found negro 
youths of school age in any of these places, 
he led them off to his study, called in their 
parents, had a long heart-to-heart talk. After 
six months of this, juvenile delinquency cases 
are dropping off in Wilson, N. C. 
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Mareseydoats’ Grandma 


A friend of ours up in Belmont, Mass., 
can’t understand all the excitement over the 
song ‘““Mareseydoats.” Makes her sort of 
cynical, she says, regarding human progress. 
Hundred years ago, she claims, 
the song’s ancestor was a nurs- 
ery rhyme that went: 

“In fir tar is 
In‘oak none is 
In mud eel is 
In clay none is 
Goat eat ivy 
Mare eat oats.” 
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Pike’s Peak, lowa 


If you think “Colorado” when 
you think Pike’s Peak, then you 
don’t live in Iowa. 

To residents of the Hawkeye 
state, “Pike’s Peak” is a tower- 
ing bluff of the Mississippi near 
McGregor, Iowa. So proper is 
its claim to the name of the ex- 
plorer Zebulon Pike, that they 
have made a park of the area 
and named it Pike’s Peak State 
Park. If you are inclined to 
smile at the name as you stand 
on the hilltop and look down 
500 feet to the Mississippi and 
think of Colorado’s Pike’s Peak’s 
height of 14,000—well, then you 
don’t know your history. So say 
Iowans. 





Iowa’s Pike’s Peak has a far better claim 
to do honor to the explorer. Not only did 
Pike discover it more than a year before he 
gazed on Colorado’s mountain. He climbed 
it—something he didn’t do to the other 
mountain—and he raised the Stars and 


Stripes over it, surveyed it, and recom- 
mended to President Jefferson in 1805 that a 
fort be built there, because of the bluff’s 
strategic location opposite the mouth of the 





Wisconsin river, then the “gateway” to Brit- 
ish Canada. 

Life is placid there today, but a century 
ago the region was the most turbulent in the 
Northwest. “Old Zach,” later President 
Zachary Taylor, held sway in his rough way 
over Ft. Crawford at Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
opposite Pike’s Peak. Here young Jefferson 
Davis, as a lieutenant fresh from West Point, 
spent his days cutting logs and chasing 
Indians and his nights wooing Sarah Knox 
Taylor, the fairest flower of old Zachary’s 
three. 

Col. Taylor did not choose to have his 
daughter live a life of hardship as his own 
wife had—trailing him from one frontier 
post to another. He forbade his daughter to 
see young Davis. They kept on courting, 
however, until Jefferson was transferred to a 
post in the Southwest. : 

It used to be that visitors to Pike’s Peak 
heard the romantic, but untrue story of Jef- 
ferson Davis’ return to, and elopement with, 
Sarah Knox Taylor. At night, so the story 
went, he carhe to Ft. Crawford, lifted his 
sweetheart through a window in the fort, 
stole away with her in the night down to the 
Wisconsin river and across to the Iowa side 
where a sympathetic priest married them. 

What really happened was this—Sarah and 
Jefferson wrote to each other and made plans 
to meet in Kentucky, Jefferson resigned from 
the army, came from the Southwest, met 
Sarah at Louisville, where they were married 
at her aunt’s home. 

On her wedding day, it is said, she wrote a 
letter to her mother, asking her to seek for- 
giveness from her father. 

Jefferson and Sarah moved to a plantation 


on the Mississippi near Vicksburg. But 
Sarah never saw her father again for she 
soon became ill of a southern fever, and died. 
Young Jeff, of course, went on to become 
U. S. Secretary of War and the first and only 
President of the Confederacy. 


Star-ears for the Navy 


American sailors are turning from tattoo- 
ing to earrings, according to word from the 
Pacific. It’s a growing fad among men who 
have served in combat areas. The style, 
according to South Pacific fashion notes for 
men only, is to wear one ring—in the left ear. 

Most of the earring wearers use a tiny 
gold star, suspended from a gold ring 
through the ear. Others wear only a ring. 
Some display a golden crescent. The French 
in Noumea, New Caledonia, used to sell 
them for $2 each. But now that the market 
is booming among Yankee seamen, the price 
is $5. - 


Pork or Poach? 


Blood tests are becoming more common in 
the courts every year. A precedent was set 
the other day when experts were called in to 
determine what was hog’s blood and what 
was deer’s. Abe, George and Lloyd Lentz 
were accused of killing deer in the George 
Washington Forest Range, a U. S. sanctuary 
for wild life in Page County, Virginia. Gov- 
ernment rangers swore they had followed 
suspicious trails from deep in the mountains 
to the Lentz home, ten miles from Luray. 
The Lentzes swore they hadn’t shot deer. 
legally or illegally, and that the bloodstains 
on their coats were from hogs they killed 
last Fall. 

The jury was sure somebody was wrong. 
Somebody in the midst of the argument got 
an idea: Tests could be made—blood tests. 
for animals as well as human—couldn’t they? 
And wasn’t hog’s blood different from deer’s? 

The analysts were called in, comparisons 
were completed. And the Lentzes were ac- 
quitted. The facts were determined as to 
the species of animal involved by the Sero- 
logical test, which is one that when applied 
to blood gives a specific reaction for each 
species of animal. 


Rope-skip by Bong 


Little American girls from time immemo- 
rial have had a habit of digging up their 
own chants to accompany the healthful sport 
of rope-jumping. They like to vary the 
monotony of the old song about “Pepper. 
salt, mustard, cider, vinegar,” which for gen- 
erations has timed the rope-jump. 

How the old song has become a war casu- 
alty is revealed by some of the rhymes now 
in use. 

For example, this one was coined by 
youngsters in Brooklyn in honor of one of 
America’s premier flying aces, the intrepid 
Major “Dick” Bong: 

“Major Bong is a very fine man, 

He shoots down all the Japs he can. 
How many Zeros will he get today? 
Let’s count them up, what do you say? 
One—two—three—four, etc., etc.” 
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] Today, American airmen are ferrying a greater ton- 

e nage of military supplies to hard-pressed China than 
was ever carried over the tortuous Burma Road. They’re 
flying it over ‘The Hump’’—the towering Himalayas be- 
tween India and China. It’s the most treacherous 500-mile 
air route in the world. But the freight goes through! 
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Day and night, the heavily loaded Liberator Express 

e transport planes streak toward “‘The Hump.” Shuttling 
across a tumbled mass of uncharted mountains, they 
dodge peaks that rise 20,000 feet. Icing is an ever-present 
hazard. Flying unarmed, the cargo planes are often attacked 
by Jap fighter planes. Still the freight goes through! 








CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 





The Story of “The Hump” — the world’s 
most dangerous overland air route 
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The first leg of the journey.is over the steaming, foggy 
2. Assam jungles. Because there are no emergency land- 
ing fields, some of the planes have crashed. But most of 
the men who bail out eventually plod their way to safety, | - 
aided by rescue pilots, who drop written instructions, food, 
and medical supplies by parachute. 





4 This slender aerial life line over ““The Hump” is now 
e the only channel by which Allied war equipment gets 
into China. Around the clock, in monsoon season and 


out, our flyers carry a constant stream of gasoline, bombs, 
jeeps, ammunition, artillery, small arms, clothing, aircraft 
engines and spare parts. 















Many of our India-China flyers have been awarded 

@ decorations—and they’ve earned them! No one pre- 

tends that the supplies being flown in are sufficient to 

fully equip the Chinese. But the same ingenuity and courage 

that can conquer the lofty Himalayas will eventually open 

up new channels of transportation so that today’s trickle 
of supplies will swell to an avalanche. 





After the war, when all forms of transportation must 
6. work together to rebuild the peacetime world, the plane 
will continue to play its part, along with the truck, the 
train, and the ship. But the plane will have a second, and 
even greater, responsibility to fulfill: that of helping to 
enforce the peace in this 60-hour-wide world. 


In short, a permanent postwar Air Force can be one of 
America’s soundest investments in the interests of a lasting 








Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


Preview of the future —Last year, 6% of the dollar volume 
of all imports to the U. S. came by air—a total of 4,000,000 
pounds. 

Many of the air cargoes included mica, quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, and rare drugs, without which the pro- 
duction of vital war materials could not have continued. 


Saving American lives — Litters for 8 wounded men can be 
fitted into the bomb bay of a Liberator bomber. The Army 
has already flown out several hundred thousand casualties 
from combat areas to hospitals. 


9 tons per month—The Air Service Command reports that 
for every Air Force pilot based overseas, it sends out an 
average of 9 tons of aviation supplies monthly. 

This does not include food and other items which are han- 
dled by the Quartermaster Corps. 


An airline is born—In order to expedite the flow of military 
personnel and equipment to the South Pacific, Consolidated 
Vultee operates a daily air-transport service known as Con- 
sairway. 

A Liberator Express recently chalked up Consairway’s 
1000th transpacific flight. 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 


No spot on earth is more 


than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 
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From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers”’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 


2s 


CATALINA... patro! bomber 
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VALIANT... basic trainer 
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peace. RELIANT... navigational trainer SENTINEL,..’‘Flying Jeep” 
San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Fairfield, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


























Blueprint for Europe 


Blueprints for a brand new United Na- 
tions agency to re-build education and 
culture in occupied countries after the 
war were brought back from London by 
U. S. A. delegates to the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, 

Cost of the new international agency, 
the United Nations Office for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction, will be about 
10% of UNRRA, said Rep. J. William 
Fulbright (D. Ark.), who presided at the 
meeting, First job will be to provide 
books, paper, pencils, and other materials, 
then permanent planning for exchanging 
scholarships, studying education in back- 
ward areas, and improvement. 

Fulbright said the new agency could do 
more for permanent peace through peo- 
ple’s minds than UNRRA could do by 
feeding and clothing them. But Fulbright 
shied clear of definite statements on how 
the agency would tackle controversial 
questions of re-slanting education away 
from totalitarianism. 

Control of the new organization would 
rest with an Assembly, with equal votes 
for representatives of all the United Na- 
tions “and such other nations as shall be 
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accepted after the cessation of hostili- 
tiés.” The Assembly would elect an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and decide how much 
each nation would have to pay. 


A teacher shortage in Iowa and Ne- 
braska is expected to become acute by 
fall. The Iowa State Department of In- 
struction lowered minimum requirements 
by 50% to enlist sufficient instructors for 
the September school opening. Nebraska 
has granted the maximum number of 
emergency teaching certificates under the 
law to relieve the shortage. 


Empty Campuses 


The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram is rapidly unwinding. The Service 
Commands are cancelling contracts with 
individual universities and colleges and as 
the American Council on Education says 
“decreasing the opportunities for colleges 
and universities to serve in the war.” 

Meanwhile, the higher institutions of 
learning are looking to the 17-year-olds to 
refill the emptying campuses, The Ameri- 
can Council on Education estimates ap- 
proximately 150,000 17-year-olds took the 
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March 15 examination. The expanding 
program will not be in full operation until 
about July 1. 

It is probable the 17-year-old reservists 
will be assigned to institutions under con- 
tract similar to those assigned to the A. S. 
T. P. The men will be housed and fed as 
a unit. The curriculunr will be prescribed 
and for the most part, will be comparable 
to basic A. S. T. P. 


Education Costs Going Up 


Dr. C. C. Trillingham, prominent Cali- 
fornia educator, told delegates to Califor- 
nia’s First District Congress of Parents 
and Teachers recently that the cost of 
education is going to be higher. Said he: 
“Democracy in Education does not mean 
all pupils should receive the same kind of 
educational program, but they are entitled 
to the best education in accordance with 
their abilities.” 


Aids for Teachers 


A splendid pamphlet for students’ read- 
ing is Kenneth Gould’s, “They Got the 
Blame.” The story of scape-goats in his- 
tory is available for 25¢ from the Asso- 
ciated Press. 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. An 8 page adaptation of 
this pamphlet in comic-strip style may be 
secured free from the Publicity Depart- 
ment, CIO, 718 Jackson Place, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








"And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.''— Ephesians 6:4 


Sermonette 


Religion and the home is every- 
body’s topic, and not the concern 
merely of parents with growing chil- 
dren. If you are young people, you 
are the homemakers of tomorrow. 
If you are grandparents, well—in our 
house the grandparents brought up 
the children. If you have no chil- 
dren, you have shown your wisdom 
by being uncle and aunt to other peo- 
ple’s children. In any event, every 
home shapes every home, ... The 
home is so far ahead of other char- 
acter-forming agencies that it has no 
serious rival, 

When the Church is once more in 
the home, public worship will have 
a new glow, preaching a new grip on 
all life, the Church School will have 
its rebirth, and our bloodshot worid | 
a Christian hope and health. 


Rev. George A. Buttrick, D.D. 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York, N. Y. 





Russian Enigma 


Last month a Springfield, Mass., priest, 
Father Stanislaus Orlemanski, arrived in 
Moscow, was acclaimed by the Soviets, 
the first priest since 1934 to enter the 
Soviet Union. 

From the criticism here of the pro- 
Russian, Polish-American priest’s visit 
emerged these questions: (1) was it de- 
signed to strengthen Stalin’s position in 
the eyes of Polish peoples at a time when 
the border dispute (Pathfinder, Feb. 28) 
still is unsettled, or (2) was it an unpub- 
licized move by the Catholic church to 
meet Stalin half-way in closer relations 
between the Vatican and the Soviet Union 
in view of Russia’s recent recognition of 
the Byzantine church? 

The U.S.A. State Department took the 
view that the priest went to Russia in 
the capacity of a private citizen just as 
other Americans have gone. The church 
denied it knew he was going to Russia 
but did not deny that he had been given 
permission to be absent from his parish 
for a time. 





International 


FATHER ORLEMANSKI was guest of Stalin. 


Yet, Catholic churchmen cried that he 
was traveling as a “private citizen.” Msgr. 
Michael J. Ready, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, generally considered the official 
church voice, charged the trip was “a po- 
litical burlesque, staged and directed by 
Soviet agents.” 

In Russia, Father Orlemanski’s visit 
was described as a visit to the Polish army 
for purposes of studying relations be- 
tween Russia and Poland. There, as in the 
U. S., the questions remain unanswered. 
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A color reproduction (14%” x 20”) of this scene from Cecil B. DeMille’s Paramount production 


“Union Pacific’ may be had free by writing Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1132, Omaha 2, Neb. 


@ PROMONTORY POINT, Utah, 
was thescene of a history-making event 
on May 10, 1869—the realization of 
a great American’s dream. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who visualized the 
vital need for uniting by rail, the East 
with the West, and who authorized the 
building of a transcontinental railroad. 


The Union Pacific struggled through 
lean and troubled years but, like other 
wae it had faith in America’s 
uture. Edward H. Harriman had un- 
bounded faith in America. His guiding 
genius—and the faith of the leaders 
“from the ranks” who followed him 
—gave strength to the railroad. 


AE ROUTE 


America always has offered unlimited 
opportunity and ample reward as an 
incentive for hard work and indi- 
vidual enterprise. That's. why it’s such 
a great country. It’s our job to keep it 
that way. 

+ . * . 


This year marks the 75th Anniversary 
—the Diamond Jubilee—of the driving 
of the Golden Spike, the completion 
of “The Strategic Middle Route.” 
Union Pacific commemorates that his- 
toric occasion by continuing to exert 
every effort in the transportation of 
materials and troops to hasten the hour 
of victory and peace. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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mighty state it honors! 





Here’s America’s favorite enter- 
tainer in a musical adventure you 
won’t want to miss! 


ROY ROGERS 


— of the Cowboys 


TRIGGER Boers ime 





DALE EVANS 


George Cleveland 
Harry Shannon 


Grant Withers “Lucky Me, Unlucky You" 

BOB > ome “Song of the Rover’’ 
and the * 

SONS OF THE ct a 

PIONEERS “Western Wonderland’” 





A REPUBLIC PICTURE 
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How About Leftovers 


That big problem of what to do with 
leftovers comes under the heading of 
housewives’ worries. Here are a few food 
conservation suggestions: 

First: Store leftover carrots, corn and 
potatoes together in one dish; later add 
hot sauce. 

Second: Be sure leftovers are cold and 
covered. Use as soon as possible. 

Third: Index various appetizing recipes 
to prepare leftovers. 

Fourth: If cooking easily-kept foods, 
prepare enough for two meals and vary 
the second serving. It saves time and fuel. 

One popular vegetable dish of leftovers 
is a scallop that combines several vege- 
tables. Cover with an onion-flavored to- 
mato sauce and top with breadcrumbs. 
Bake until it’s brown and bubbling. 


Outdoor Furniture 


Metal shortages have produced outdoor 
furniture with new lines of material that 
are both lightweight and comfortable. 

Whether you have a vine covered gar- 
den or just a plain front porch, new fur- 
niture in gay colored gliders, bright painted 
picnic tables, round porch tables, water- 
proof sunbath couches and chairs of bril- 
liant colored awnings, will add new touches 
and encourage relaxation. 

Most of the wood constructed pieces 








I’ve just had a week-end with my 
sister in the city. She’s a club woman 
and mixed into lots of good works. I 
went to a large meeting where we had 
a lecturer and listened to “The In- 
fluence of Mysticism on Oriental Phi- 
losophy.” It was awfully highbrow, 
but honestly I’d rather go to our 
Women’s Club here in Happy Hollow 
and listen to the home demonstration 
agent talk on remodeling kitchens. 
Kitchens mean a lot more to my 
family than mysticism. 
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Women's Worl 





have wheels and handles for easy moving 
and if. you want the upholstered kind, be 
sure it is covered in shower-proof fabrics 
that can be as vivid in color as a cockatoo. 

Don’t overlook loungy arm chairs, chaise 
lounges with backs that can be lowered to 
suit your comfort, and rustic settees. 

Light fiber reed sets that can be painted 
or varnished also are in vogue. 





Sunkist Photo 


Recipe of the Week 


ORANGE HONEY BREAD 


2 tbsp. shortening; 1 cup honey; 1 egg: 
14 tbsp. grated orange peel; 25 cups sifted 
flour; 24 tsp. baking powder; 4 tsp. soda; 
4 tsp. salt; 3 cup orange juice; 3 cup 
chopped nuts. 

Cream shortening and honey together 
thoroughly. Add well beaten egg and 
grated orange peel. Sift flour with baking 
powder, soda and salt. Add the flour mix- 
ture to the creamed mixture alternately 
with the orange juice. Add the nuts. Bake 
in greased loaf pan in moderate oven 
(325° F.) for 70 minutes. 

Variation: Omit nuts and substitute 3 
cup candied orange peel cut into bits. 

This is an excellent tea loaf, using 
cream cheese and orange marmalade as a 
filling for the sandwiches. It is also ideal 
for school lunch sandwiches. 
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Appliques For Brightness 


Making gay rooms out of drab ones, 
comes under the heading of renovations. 
New pastel walls of paint can be made 
more beautiful if the new colorful appli- 
ques, ready to be applied, are systemati- 
cally worked out for each room in the 
house. 

There’s a Victorian floral pattern in 
blue, rose, green and cream for the living 
room; English ivy in enticing greens with 
white and red berries for the kitchen or 
hallway; a morning-glory pattern for the 
bedroom, and a Lotus pool design for 
the bathroom. 

Use ingenuity in arranging the designs, 
in bouquets, garlands or sprays. They can 
be used effectively around pictures, over 
the fireplace or over the bookcases and 
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they do wonders for a lonesome corner. 

The only equipment necessary is a basin 
of water, a soft, clean cloth and a yard- 
stick. Pencil the top outlines, dip the ap- 
plique in water and press into position. 
Then you have a new floral decoration 
that is washable and fadeproof. 


Cow Feed Biscuits 


If by chance you should be passing 
through Alabama near Minter and hear a 
man hollering like a cow, don’t be sur- 
prised. He’s probably been fed a batch of 
biscuits made of cow feed. 

But it’s all right. He invented the mix- 
ture himself, having come from a family 
of culinary experts. The peanut biscuits 
developed when he opened a sack of pea- 
nut meal for the cow and thought it might 
make a nifty bread if used in the right 
way. A little persuasion and his wife tried 
it. 

Result was a batch of biscuits a rich 
deep brown, tender, and nutty flavored. 
If you want to try them here is the recipe: 
1 cup of flour; 1 cup of peanut meal; 4 
teaspoons of baking powder; 4 teaspoon of 
salt; 4 tablespoons shortening; 4 to $ cup 
of milk. Make all measurements level. 
Bake as you would any other biscuit 
dough. 


Storing Woolens 


Storing your woolens this year is like 
putting precious stones in a treasure chest 
because each Johnny Doughboy needs 
about 200 pounds of fleece for uniforms 
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and blankets which means that civilians 
must know rules for protecting woolens. 

First: Be sure that any stored article is 
clean and free from moths. 

Second: Artificial light and sunlight 
weaken wool fabrics and fade colors so 
see that they are stored in a dark place, 
preferably in a clothing bag. 

Third: Protect woolens from dampness 
which invites mildew. You can use cal- 
cium chloride in an open jar to absorb the 
moisture in a closet, but it must be re- 
newed. 

Fourth: Moths and beetles enjoy 
warmth and if you must choose between 
storing woolens in a hot dry attic or a 
cool damp basement, choose the attic. 


Household Hints 


Here is a tip for bridge enthusiasts who 
are having trouble replacing their deck of 
cards. Plain or colored cellophane can be 
cemented permanently to the surface of 
the playing cards giving them much of the 
durability of celluloid. Transparent cement 
can be made by dissolving gum arabic in 
water. Mix to a thick consistency and add 
10 drops of glycerine and one drop of 
formaldehyde for each ounce of the mix- 
ture. After the cement is applied, squeeze 
out the surplus with a roller and trim the 
edges. Place the cards under a weight to 
dry. 

Hemming a new frock will be easier if 
you cut a piece of cardboard to the exact 
width you want the hem and use it as a 
marker. Start the hem, insert the card 
and slip it along as you work. 


Canning—From Vines to Jars 


Tomatoes are the easiest of all vege- 
tables to can at home. Select tomatoes 
carefully. Use only firm ripe ones. 
Scald and peel; remove stem end and 
bad spots. Quarter or leave whole. 
Heat to boiling. Mrs. Elsie Dawson 
(left) is shown packing them in the jar 
while hot and covering them with hot 
juice. Process in boiling water bath at 
212 degrees F. for ten min. 

For the safe canning of. beans a 
steam pressure is 
necessary. After 
the snap beans 
have boiled for 


five minutes until 
they are wilted 


and bend without breaking, pack hot 
into hot jars. Mrs. Jessie Lamb (right) 
runs the preheated beans through a 
funnel into a hot glass jar and pours 
the hot cooking liquid over the beans 
to within one-half inch of the top, add- 
ing a teaspoon of salt to each quart. 

Each cap consists of a metal screw 
band and a metal disk to which a 
rubber compound is attached. First 
the disk goes on the jar, rubber side 
down. Then the ——————= 
metal band is 
screwed on tight. 
Time to process 
in pressure can- 
ner at ten pounds 
at 240 degrees F, 
40 min. for qts., 
30 min. for pts. 
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SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 
BAKING 


FOR 
YOUR 





THE 
ORIGINAL 
FAST, 
GRANULAR 
YEAST 


Keeps without 
Refrigeration! 


1 Tested for Hi-Speed Baking! You can al- 
ways be sure Maca Yeast will act extra fast 
... because a sample of every batch produced is 
put through actual bread-making tests, and 
each bread-making step is timed to the split 
second. When you use Maca, you can finish 
your whole baking in a few hours. 


Tested for Excellent Results! You can 
always be sure Maca Yeast will give your 
bread a delightful old-fashioned taste and flavor 
... because the test bread is sampled by experts 
to see that taste and flavor never vary. You can 
be sure of a rich, velvety-smooth texture and 
an attractive appearance, too... for the bread's 
cell structure and the size, shape and uniform- 
ity of the loaves are studied by means of mod- 
| ern scientific equipment. 


| 3 Tested for Keeping Qualities! You can be 

sure Maca Yeast will stay fresh on your 
pantry shelf... because a sample of every batch 
is dated, stored and used from day to day over 
a long period. Always keep a supply of Maca 
on hand and save yourself extra trips to the 
store on bake days. 


Your Grocer Now Has Maca Yeast! Ask for It Today! 


GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR FIVE CENTS! 
Famous “Picture Story of Making Bread.” 
Shows you, step-by-step, how to 
make delicious bread and rolls 
on your first try. Our limited 
supply is going fast! Order your 
copy today before it’s too late! 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 
Dept. 475, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22 


As quickly as possible, send me my copy of 
“The Picture Story of Making Bread.” En- 
closed is 5c in coin or stamps. 
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For SICKNESS, ACCIDENTS, Hospital- 
ization, Total Disability, etc. 

A Full Coverage Accident Policy, for 
example, pays $5,000 for loss of Sight, 
Limb or Life; and pays benefits of from 
$25.00 to $50.00 a week for TWO 
YEARS total disability! 

A Full Coverage Health Policy pays 
up to $200.00 a month for as much as 
TWO YEARS. Think what that would 
mean to a man flat on his back, with 
dependents too, possibly! 
Application fee of $2.00 (on the 
$25.00 benefit accident policy) to 
$4.00 on the $50.00 benefit policy) 
will pay for these policies in full to 
the 15th of December 1944. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Application and Literature mailed on request. 


MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION 


2550 Pillsbury Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 





LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S. Hill St-Dept. 355 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 











Synthetic Quinine Found 


Science again has duplicated nature— 
this time by making a chemical product 
that is identical to quinine. 

For almost 100 years scientists tried to 
achieve this but it remained for Dr. Wil- 
liam Von Eggers Doering and Dr. Robert 
Burns Woodward, in Cambridge, Mass., 
to arrange carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
oxygen atoms in the same relationships as 
nature’s arrahgement of these atoms in 
quinine’s molecular structure, and thus 
produce the synthetic drug after 14 
months research. 

The American Chemical Society’s Jour- 
nal reports the synthetic product cannot 
be distinguished from natural quinine de- 
rived from cinchona trees. Whether this 
anti-malarial drug can be produced on a 
sufficiently large scale to be used during 
this war has not been determined. It is 
certain, however, to make this country 
independent of post war imports from the 
Netherlands East Indies, now held by the 
Japs. 

Effect on the East Indies’ post war 
economy can be tremendous. It can mean, 
too, an end to expensive efforts to grow 
cinchona trees in this country. 


Mosquito Juice 


The most deadly air corps ‘in the en- 
tire world is not the powerful fleet under 
the command of General Hap Arnold, but 
instead it’s billions of little winged bomb- 
ers known as mosquitoes. Some, but not 
all of the 2,000 species, carry tiny para- 
sites in their bomb racks, which cause 
malaria. 

When war began, methods for combat- 
ting malaria became one of the major 
problems of defense. Immunization wasn’t 
entirely successful. Repellents didn’t 
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work. So, the surgeon general called 
upon a tall, ruddy-faced civilian, Harry 
H. Stage, senior entomologist, USDA, to 
tackle the problem. 

The test was shrouded in deepest s°- 
crecy, and there are still some aspects 
that are restricted information. But last 
week the scientist disclosed many details 
of his experiments. 

Stage didn’t go to the jungles. Instead 
he went to the Arctic Circle. From an un- 
disclosed army base in the far north, 
Stage and soldier volunteers followed an 
Eskimo guide over uncharted territory 
and stirred up millions of insects. Late 
that day the experiments began. Some of 
the men stripped off their shirts, stood 
quietly like martyrs while squadrons of 
insects swarmed into action. Others 
daubed repellents A, B, C and D on 
bared arms and legs. This method dis- 
closed which was most effective. But the 


repellent most effective on Joe might be 


least effective on Jim. So various repel- 
lents were mixed. For six days the same 
tests were made. 

Another experiment indicated colors at- 
tract mosquitoes. Hundreds of 30-second 
tests showed white shirts attracted two 
mosquitoes every half minute; black shirts 
attracted eight and khaki, 35. Bare backs 
were most popular for an average of 100 
insects every 30 seconds. 

A mixture of three complicated com- 
pounds was the best repellent. Back in 
Washington the findings were tabulated 
and soon afterwards millions of little 
bottles of water-clear fluid went to troops 
throughout the world. 

Back in the Arctic, the only man who 
had no use for the insect repellent was 
the one individual in the experimental 
party who suffered no bites yet used no 
nets, no repellents. He was the Eskimo 
guide, 


. S. D. A. Photo 


AMERICAN SOLDIER in northern Canada protected from swarms of mosquitoes by net. Right, 
average of 100 mosquitoes landed every 30 seconds on this man's bare back during scientific test. 
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HOME CANNERS 


Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presto 


For Perfect Sealing 

use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2 ° 
piece caps. Fit all ' 
standard makes of * ™ 
Mason fruit jars. . 
On any make of . 
Glass-Top closure use © 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 

seal jar rings. 





CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. LOUIS (2), MO. 


Smooth Shaves 
wis DULL BLADES 


Try Amazing RAZOR BLADE 
SHARPENER on MONEY BACK 
Go GUARANTEE ! eee 
See how your old blades take on new 
life. .. zip through toughest whiskers 
-give you smooth, close, —— 
shaves! Put your dull blades bac 
to work by sharpening them with 
RAZOROLL, remarkable invention 
that restores keen shaving edges to all standard makes 
of double edge blades. RAZOROLL po like magic 
because it strops on leather—same as rs. Few 
quick turns of le sharpens both edges "of blade at 
same time. No Well made. Handsome—com- 
act—sturdy. Weighs few ounces. Will last years. 
Thousands bought as gifts for service men. Order now! 
SEND NO MONEY Write today. Pay postman 
only $1.00 plus postage and 
C.0.D. charges, or save money Py y re $1.03 with 
order, and we y all a ge ROLL for 
5 days. If not pay an with slick “chawes you get from 
dullest blades, return it and we'll refund your money. 


RAZOROLLCO. $20 "5.7"SnicaN AVE. 
swiss MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men's watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 
genuine leather strap. The 
ladies’ watch is sure to evoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men’s wrist- 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few cents postage and 10% 
Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our money 
back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush orders today 
—supply is limited. VOGUE JEWELRY CO., 
7759 S. Halsted, Dept. WC-703, Chicago 20, lil. 

















NT 
The Pm est label Le a the 
wo-color effect— handsome 
bias printing of your complete name 
and address on attractive white gum- 
med label paper! Use on letters, en- 
velopes, postcards, checks, books, tools, 
We cases, etc HUNDREDS OF 
USES! Wonderful for those in Service! 
Order today! FAST SERVICE. Lim- 
ited supply. Money-back Guarantee. 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO. Dept. 302, Topeka, Kan. 
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BOOKS of World War II, on war as well 


as other subjects, have been generally 
superior to those offered during World 
War I. Now, greater variety and original 
writing have displaced stylistic notions. 


FICTION: Placed at the head of the cur- 
rent class is FJRE BELL IN THE 
NIGHT by Constance Robertson (Holt: 
$2. 75). It is a story of upstate New York 
in pre-Civil War days, a romance of the 
Underground Railroad. Virginia Woolf 
is well represented in THE HAUNTED 
HOUSE in which Harcourt, Brace has 
combined very happily some earlier pub- 
lished stories, some later pieces and five 
shorts. Another _compilation (Viking) is 
THE ROYAL GAME by Stefan Zweig, 
also saailiibckes If you can take cats as 
the principal characters of your reading, 
your best saucer of milk is the Era~Zistel- 
Peggy Bacon TREASURY OF CAT 
STORIES (Greenberg). And you might 
mark down as among the special extras 
THE MOCKING BIRD IS SINGING, 
by E. Louise Mally, and THE KEYS OF 
THE HOUSE, by Elizabeth Marion, is- 
sued respectively by Holt and Crowell. 
W. Somerset Maugham, whose appear- 
ance is always noteworthy, will probably 


| disappoint devotees who read THE RA- 


ZOR’S EDGE (Doubleday, Doran: $2.75). 


NON-FICTION: If there aren’t any books 
on Mendelssohn around the house, Dena 
Humphrey’s ON WINGS OF SONG 
(Holt: $2.50) is an excellent item, both 
in content and format. FAR NORTH 
COUNTRY by Thames Williamson (Du- 
ell, Sloan and Pearce: $3) is a book about 
Alaska, an intimate story with strong 
descriptive passages. David Lilienthal is 
no mere New Deal yes-man in his TVA- 
DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH. 
The “great” book remains to be written, 
however, by someone who will take 
regionalism into greater consideration 
(Harper). PJLLS, PETTICOATS AND 
PLOWS by Thomas D. Clark (Bobbs- 
Merrill: $3) is a study of the influence 
of the country store in the South. A 
biography perhaps destined for a prize 
or two is Catherine Drinker Bowen’s 
YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS: JUS- 
TICE HOLMES AND HIS FAMILY 
(Little, Brown: $3). It’s 
thoroughness which drives out misgivings. 


Definitely a duel between covers is Ber- | 


nard De Voto’s THE LITERARY FAL- 
LACY (Little, Brown: $2.50) in which 
the famous critic takes Lewis Hemingway, 
Faulkner and other favorites apart. The 


} youngsters will glow over the animal 


stories in SMOKY RIDGE by Fredric 
Doyle. Theresa Kalab did the pictures 
(Longmans, Green: $2.25). The mystery 
fan in the family will find THE PARCH- 
MENT KEY by Stanley Hopkins (Har- 
court, Brace: $2) about April’s best. 
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CLEANS 


FURNITURE 
FLOORS, WOODWORK 
TOOLS, MACHINERY 
BED SPRINGS 
PAINT BRUSHES 
BATHTUBS, TOILETS 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOC., VALDOSTA, GA. 







SOLD BY 
Drug Stores, Variety 
Stores, Hardware Stores, 
Paint Stores, Grocery 
Stores. 










ALWAYS USE GUM TURPENTINE J0 
THIN PAINTS, VARNISHES AND ENAMELS 







PROFESSIONAL 
ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted we will send you 
a beautifa 1 5x7 inch professional enlarge- 
ment made from your favorite snapshot, 

yicture, print or negative practically: 
FREE!’ All we ask is 3c for handling and 
mailing. This is a genuine introductory 
offer by one of the most reliable studios in the U.S.— 
over a million satisfied customers! To receive your beau- 
tiful enlargement send snapshot picture, print or nega- 
tive (negative preferred) with this ad. 
Your enlargement returned together 
with your picture. Offer limited. Rush 
your order 


FREE! EXTRA SPECIAL! Promptly 
upon receipt of your picture, print or 
negative, we'll send—by return mail—a 
marvelous Photo Folder which accom- 


Photo 
motets Grommet Supply limited. Folder 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Box 305, LaCrosse, Wis- 









FREE 









wow A RECHARGEABLE == 


rAsHU past \Zzae 


pay cole 
POPUWLARLY 
PRICE O 


YES, IT’S TRUE! One VICTORY Fiash- 
t Battery will give a brighter light, and from 2 
to 3 times longer life than cells. exhausted, 
may be | over night. One VICTORY Bat 
equals in overall life about $80.00 werth of dry iis. 
wartime necessity. Fits any flashlight. Limited supply 
available for civilian use without priority. 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL DEVICES CO. 
126-0 EAST THIRD ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
















INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC™ 


Anew 





LIGHT SOCKET 


Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
game as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- \ 




















als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but a a 
uses standard coated rods— 

sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How-™> 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 









burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parte, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere te job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
jays from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. EA-208 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rationed Motorists 
Now Get Extra 
Gasoline Mileage 


All over the country, thousands of rationed 
car owners, truck fleets, taxi cabs, motor- 
cycles and tractor owners report gasoline 
savings up to 30%. These people have been 
enjoying extra gasoline mileage by installing 
a Vacu-matic to their carburetor. This new 
device is entirely automatic. Nothing to 
regulate or adjust ‘and can be installed in 10 
minutes. The Vacu-matic Co., 7617-952W. 
State St., Wauwatosa (13) Wisconsin, are 
offering a Vacu-matic free to anybody who 
will install it on their car and help introduce 
it to others. Write them today or just send 
your name and address on a penny postcard. 





FREE ENLARGEMENT 


To get acquainted with new 
customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 


inches — FREE — if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 533 Des Moines, ta. 








TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND wHiP worms 5()¢ 








Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 20in., thk. 8 in. Foot- 
stone FREE. Freight paid. Satis- 
Caerleon guatpaseee. Free catalogue. 
[Amer ican jorial Co. Dept.A-20,Atianta,Ga. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation— how to protect ond ey 

your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide” Free. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY saconeote 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-D Adams Building Washington 4, D. C. 
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The Blue and Gray—In your March 
6th issue, page 6, I note, “The Colors of 
the Confederacy May Fly Again.” 

You state it is an exalting thought be- 
cause the gesture is evidence that no trace 
of the bitterness of an unfortunate era, 
“The Civil War,” now remains. 

Such a thought was expressed in a toast 
given twenty-five years ago during the 
First World War at a dinner somewhere 
in Florida. The dinner was attended by 
the Military and others. Identity of per- 
son giving the toast unknown. Here it is 
from memory :— 

Here’s to the blue of the wind swept North 
As they meet on the fields of France 
May the spirit of Grant be over them all 
As the Sons of the North advance. 


Here’s to the gray of the sun kissed South 
As they meet on the fields of France 
May the spirit of Lee be over them all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


Here’s to the blue and gray as one 
As they meet on the fields of France 
May the spirit of God be over them all 
As the sons of the Flag advance. 
J. F. Thompson, Wellsburg, W. Va. 


* * * 


Buckeye and Horse-Chestnut — An 
article in the PATHFINDER for March 20. 
entitled “Lucky Buckeye,” contains this 
statement: “The fine chestnut turned out 
to be a horse-chestnut, or buckeye.” 

In my father’s yard at my boyhood 
Michigan home, he had planted a buckeye 
and a horse-chestnut. They are different. 
The buckeye is native to America; the 
horse-chestnut is a native of the old world. 

W. E. Stevens, Burton, Ohio. 


Webster says the horse-chestnut (Aescu- 
lus hippocastanum) came from Constan- 
tinople in the 16th century. He defines 
buckeye as “any of several American trees 
(genus Aesculus) of the horse-chestnut 
family.” So they must be cousins, 


x * * 


Cats and Bumblebees Again—Most 
of my life was spent where red clover was 
our principal hay crop. Our first cutting 
each year made no seed and was used for 
hay only. The Bumblebee was not out. 
The second cutting we thrashed for the 
seed, the Bumblebee was out and at work. 

I have many times found where the mice 
had eaten the honey and young bees, evi- 
dently before the old bees found out what 
was doing. The mice did not have to ex- 
pose themselves. Now E. E. Oxley of 
Montana finds this reversed. 

PATHFINDER, will you thrash this out 
and let us know if “ole Tom Cat” is worth 
his keep on the farm raising red clover? 
Darwin was a patient observer. 

J. Oviloie, Jacksenville, Fla. 





SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving. ..smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 


ness every | shave. 


Mail $2.50 t. today. § Supply limited. No C. 0.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Stro TAP. Doe $1.00. 


DURHAM. ENDERS RAZOR CO Dept. Y, Mystic, Conn. 


“¢ ASTHIMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic attacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
Cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 


NZ 


We specialize in copying photos, proofs or 
snapshots of all kinds where you do not have 
the negative. We charge only 25c to make 
new negative from your print! From your 
new negative you can order the following at 
smashing low prices: 16 regular size reprints 
or 8 double-size reprints, 25c; gorgeous hand- 
colored enlargement, 4x6, 20c, "8x10, 50c! Send 
your favorite snapshot, tin-type, or photog- 
rapher'’s proof TODAY! Our supply of film 
for negatives limited. So don't delay! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 225, LA CROSSE, WIS. 















— DR. C..H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINT- 
MENT—wused for over 40 years. $1.25 and 65c plus Fed- 
eral Excise Tax at druggists! For samples enclose 20c, ad- 
dress KREMOLA, Dept. 501, 2975 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


SAVE YOUR TIRES! 


Insert a 4-ply rubber reliner into your present tire. Pro- 
tects from small; cuts or abrasions and gives added 
strength for extra thousands of miles. Only $4.95. Also 
limited supply of grade 3 tires. 


REEDER & HARRIS 
520 CONKEY ST. HAMMOND, INDIANA 


$ Stir CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 








BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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SUPER-SMART + SUPER-VALUE 


TAILORED 
COMPACT 


smrestose WALLET 


“" $4.49 






TAX 








GOLD-STAMPED Free 


Name and standard fraternal or service insignia 


The smart, super-thin wallet featured in finer shops 
—Never Sold Before at This Price! “The Devon- 
shire’, tailored in supple, smooth Genvine Suntan 
Saddle Leather with contrasting trim. Flat — yet 
amazingly roomy — ample pockets and sections 
for checks, bills, cards, identifications, etc. Perfect 
Gift for Father’s Day or Man in Service. While 
they last — $4.49 (tax included) postpaid. Print 
name and designate insignia for GOLD STAMP- 
ING! Send check or money order. (No return on 
stamped wallets.) 


SLEEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


DOUBLE your FUN 
with ROD and GUN, 


by reading Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine. You will enjoy 
every issue — crammed with 
thrilling, exciting stories and 
pictures of outdoor sport and 
adventure. Valuable informa- 
tion and advice by leading 
experts on firearms, ammuni- 
tion, fishing tackle, boats, 
camping equipment, dogs, 
etc., will bring you better luck 
and success — real dope on 
all kinds of fish and game and 
where and how to get the big 

ones. Wherever you are, you will find Hunting & 

Fishing Magazine good company — a real friend and 

pal the whole year round. 

SPECIAL “‘Handshake’’ OFFER 


We will send you Hunting & Fishing Magazine for the next SIX 
MONTHS, on receipt of c in stamps or coin (a 90c value 
fetes, « the single copy price). Mail your order today for this 
rgain. 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
228 Spertsman’s Building Boston, Mass. 
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isan M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 


especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 


nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 
do it justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 20c to Kremola for generous purse 
sample for daily powder base. KREMOLA, Key No. 500. 
2975 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 


extra] SELL $1 ALL OCCASION 
MONEY | Greeting Card Assortment 
FOR you Take ener, orders. Friends buy 


ewiitly. Birthday, Baby Con- 

ratulation. Gilt Wrapping. 
Eervicemen’s assortments. Other 
boxes 35c up. Up to 100% Pe. Request $1 Every- 
day assortment on approval, Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., DEPT. M-61, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
tionist. Earnings of men and 


DO YO women in this greatly needed 


grotecsion run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
lew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
foods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass- 








WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
Then become a foot correc- 
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Brain Teaser 


Ten years ago when Ellen first met 
Mary, Ellen was 1/3 as old as she, but 
now she is 5/11 as old. What is the age 
of each? 


Solution to last week’s 


Let 1 equal the diameter of the ball. 
Then 1 squared times 3.1416 equals 3.1416, 
area of the ball. And 1 cubed times .5236 
equals .5236, equals volume of the ball. 
Then 3.1416 equals area of the cube. The 
cube has six faces. 3.1416 divided by 6 
equals .5236, equals area of each face. The 
square root of .5236 equals .7236, length 
of each face. .7236 cubed equals .379 
equals volume of the cube. Then we have 
the proportion: 

-5236 
X 100 equals 138.2—weight of ball. 





°379 


Courtship, as every good soldier knows, 
makes a fellow spoon; marriage,*as any 
husband can testify, makes a fellow fork 
over. 





“They didn't squawk over rationing and that 
stuff, but now they hear there's a plot to give 
the country back to them!" 


Nanny—Do you allow a man to kiss you 
while out driving? 

Fanny—No, if he is driving he isn’t giv- 
ing as much attention to the kiss as it 
deserves. 


Seemed So 


A certain small railroad is famous for 
having a notoriously rough stretch of 
track. Once a new brakeman was making 
his first run over the uneven roadbed at 
night. He was standing in the center of 
the car, grimly clutching the seats to keep 
from being knocked over. 

Suddenly the train struck a smooth 
piece of track and glided along with the 
greatest of ease, scarcely making a sound. 

Seizing the lantern, the wild-eyed brake- 
man ran for the exit. “Jump for yer 
lives!” he shouted. “She’s off the track!” 










Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers are fighting with the Army and 
Novy in all parts of the world. On the home front, too, 
they help protect the nation against crippling fire losses 
which interfere with war production. Recognizing the neces- 
sity of fire extinguishers, the War Production Boord has 
made it possible for essential concerns, public institutions, 
fire departments, schools, hospitals, clinics, hotels, etc. to 
secure Fyr-Fyters. Write us today regarding available 
equipment. in rebuilding our sales organization we will 
need hundreds of dealer-salesmen in all sections of the 
country. Send in your name and address for registration. 


THE FYR-FYTER Co. 
Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 





No Stupy-No MEMORIZ/ 


An amazing new, simple, easy 
way for service men, women and 
officers to use ten different lan- 
uages in foreign countries. It 
8 so simple and direct that it re- 
quires no study, memorizing or 
effort other than to be able to 
read. You communicate with people in ten different lan- 
guages without a moment's preparation. You do not need 
to be lonesome in foreign lands when you can make 
friends in almost any language. 
The Lark System is guaranteed. Every mother, wife, sis- 
ter or friend will want to send one to that boy or girl in 
Service or Overseas. The following languages will be at 
his fingertips: Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Jewish, German, Chinese, Japanese. 
TP On receipt of only $1.00 we 
SENT POS AID. will —T. complete LARK 
SYSTEM 10-Language Chart containing over 16,000 
words prepared like a map; 28x42" in size; folds to vest 
pocket size. Holder and mailing envelope free of extra 
charge, for overseas mafMliing. Rush order today. 


LARK PUBLISHING CO., 
305 Walnut St., Dept. 65, Cincinnati! 2, Obie 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 







Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 

fascinating writing id. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 

ixperience unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do, 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 





ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. .No odor. No 
heating. No stubby regrowth. Agpues cold. Takes hair 


OUT, not off. Use on face, arms, legs, etc. Quick, easy, 
and SAFE! Positively N N-IRRITATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
Four Star Products Co., 6513 Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
E-270, Hollywood 28, Calif. 










RELIEVE ITCH OF 


ECZEMA 


USE MILDLY MEDICATED Cuticura. Many say 
results are wonderfuk. Alldruggists. Buy today. 


CUTICURA cintmens 
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Artist in the Tax Garret 


Britain’s ancient and bewhiskered enfant terrible, George 
Bernard Shaw, who can make the headlines with a snarl—and 
often does—has rung the bell again. 

This time he ridicules the British plan of spreading the income 
tax of an artist, author, or musician over more than one year if 
the work that brought the taxable income covered more than 
a year. Shaw says an author can’t say just when he started a 
particular work. “Some work takes years and produces little 
financially,” he declared, “while other stuff wins fortunes with 
very little effort.”” To clinch his point he asked: “How long did 
it take Newton to work out gravitation?” If we can imagine 
Newton winning a 100,000-dollar prize with his discovery we 
can see the inequity of his having to pay the full surtax on that 
sum as if it were the income of an ordinary year. Under tax 
rates of today he would have precious little left to show for his 
many years of labor. 

Every civilized country has this same problem, and if any 
has satisfactorily solved it the solution is a secret. Makers of 
tax laws find it easier to put all tax-payers into one bed, and, 
like Procrustes of old, stretch them out or trim them off to 
make them fit. That system is hard on those who differ from 
regular folk, such as inventors, chemists, researchers. 

Shaw’s suggestion was to exempt from surtax all an author 
makes above $80,000 a year, but such a regulation would apply 
to very few besides Mr. Shaw. We need a formula to remedy 
this unfairness, and our tax experts should work one out. 


* * * 
Bureaucracy 


The Montgomery-Ward case, as it develops, is another finger 
pointing at the evils of centralization and the resultant bureau- 
cracy. War or no war, the method of cracking-down followed 
by the aged Jesse Jones and the autocratic Francis Biddle was 
the nth degree of bureaucracy. Nobody but a bureaucrat would 
call in the army to kick another old man out of a swivel chair. 

It is, so far as the end result is concerned, only incidental 
that the current bureaucracy happens to favor a form of union- 
ized socialism above any other form of business on the Ameri- 
can scene. Tomorrow, or the next day, it is just as likely to 
favor something else . . . and that something else may be 
infinitely more dangerous to the spirit and objectives of the 
individual citizen. 

A, Washington journalist named Lawrence Sullivan recently 
wrote a book titied “Bureaucracy Runs Amuck.” It is a solar 
plexus blow at this whole business of solving a nation’s trou- 
bles by shoving every unemployed, or unemployable, Joe Doe 
on a government payroll. Sullivan shows that the 30 federal 
administrative units at the end of World War I have now 
increased to 208 federal departments, commissions, boards and 
independent agencies which maintain 1,594 branches through- 
out the country ... not including rationing boards. He points 
out that the civil pay roll carries more than one for every 
three men in the fighting forces, and that the government’s 
monthly pay checks have risen from $75,000,000 in 1933 to 
$522,000,000 now—exclusive of military personnel. 

Mr. Sullivan quotes no less authority than Governor Roose- 
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velt of New York in 1930, warning that “this steady process 
of building commissions and regulatory bodies and special 
legislation like huge inverted pyramids,” will mean a cost of 
“many millions of dollars,’ and that “the present dangerous 
tendency is to forget a fundamental of American democracy, 
which rests on the right of a locality to manage its own affairs.” 

There are now signs at hand that something may at last be 
done about bureaucracy. Chairman Clarence Cannon of the 
House Appropriations Committee, declaring that “the public is 
demanding that we watch their money closer,’”’ suggested that 
all permanent appropriations (the kind not customarily re- 
viewed by Committee or Congress) be stopped. This type of 
appropriations aggregated $3,791,000,000 last year. Mr. Can- 
non’s committee, now laboring with the annual appropriations, 
has already cut down by 18% budget requests for new funds 
in the deficiency supply bill. 

The Senate, too, is apparently of the same determined mind. 

But, over and beyond anything either House or Senate can 
do about the finances is the citizen’s own sense of responsibility. 
Less than a month before the latest phase of the Ward case 
broke into the news, Vincent D. Nicholson, deputy administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Administration stood up before 
a meeting of The National Electrical Cooperative Associations 
and allegedly said, “When something is proposed which I do 
not want to be done, I function as a lawyer and I turn to 
myself as deputy administrator and I say it can’t be done 
because it ain’t legal, and if I want something done I function 
as deputy administrator and I say to hell with the law—go 
ahead and do it.” 

This is more of the sort of thing bureaucracy leads to. Con- 
trolled by the individual thought and the individual action of 
every citizen, controlled by proper training for civil service 
jobs, controlled by consideration of “politics” as an individual 
duty in every school and home in the land, bureaucracy can be 
turned back to a “government by and of and for the people.” 

Bureaucracy, uncontrolled, is feudalism . ... and the people 
will make the choice. 


* * * 
People with Causes 


Every editorial office is well acquainted with the grim-visaged 
stranger with a “cause.” This individual has an idea to save 
the world or some part thereof, and needs only the editor’s will- 
ingness to devote a dozen or so pages*to the great idea in each 
issue. Usually the purpose is good but the method impossible. 

Such persons represent the far extreme of the large number of 
people who find a great deal of happiness in devoting time to 
a “cause.” Editors themselves are frequently bearers of 
“causes,” and in general are a fairly happy lot. 

The lunch-club member who promotes funds for crippled 
children, the church worker who does his bit toward a better 
community, the citizen who works in the war bond and Red 
Cross campaigns, the woman who today finds a war task, all are 
happier for their bits of unselfishness. 

This country is unquestionably a better country, and many a 
town is a better town, because of people who themselves have 
enjoyed their lives more by finding time to advance a “cause.” 
May there be more of them! 

















One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


Anybody Here Seen Kana 7 


No? But if you'll look closely you will 
see him outlined against this back- 
ground of nature’s colors. Better known 
as the leopard frog, Rana pipiens is an 
elusive little fellow who demonstrates 
perfectly what men have been trying to 
do in the way of camouflage for years. 
He has hidden himself in plain sight by 
color resemblance to his background, 
using both a color patterns and 
obliterative shading. 

Similar results are being achieved to- 
day by camouflage experts in concealing 
military equipment, vital installations and 
even whole communities. One example 
is the use of “shrimp nets” impregnated 
with colored resin emulsions developed 
by the Calco Chemical Division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Nets treated 


MOLDING 


NT 


with these emulsions are thrown over 
objects and render them indistinguish- 
able to the human eye from a distance. 
They are also proof against photography, 
since their tone values and infra- 
red reflectance exactly match those 
of the backgrounds on which they 
are used. Moreover, the Calco 
emulsions are water-miscible to 
reduce the fire hazard during proc- 
essing and include both mildew 
and flame proofing agents—which 
speeds up and simplifies their use. 

This multiple achievement was 
made possible by Calco’s long 
and varied experience as one of 
America’s leading manufacturers 
of dyes and organic chemicals 
and by the extensive research 


facilities of American Cyanamid. It is 
one of the numerous ways in which 
Cyanamid is putting its facilities to 
work in the service of our country. 


( 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





POWER TO WAGE WAR 
AND TO SERVE PEACE 


ROM the very beginning, GM 
| ene have been tested in the 
crucible of war. They power tanks, 
heavy gun tractors and bulldozers; 
submarines and subchasers; inva- 
sion boats and lighters. And every- 
where, always, these weapons are 
proving worthy of the fine fighting 


men who are using them. 


That is because GM Diesel oper- 
ation is based on simple and sound 
mechanical principles. GM Diesel 
construction is exceptionally strong 
and uniformly precise—the way 


General Motors always builds. 


When normal life and living are 
resumed, GM Diesels will be as 
ready to step back into private life 
and resume service in peace as they 
were to go to war. And you will 
find them as capable of sure, re- 
liable, low-cost performance on the 
toughest jobs at home as they are 
on fighting fronts the world over. 





America’s farms are g0ing to 
need GM Diesel power for their 
tractors. This sure, reliable, low- 
cost source of power will go far 
toward solving some of the farm- 
er’s most vexing problems. And 
not the least of these problems is 
to get more work done, faster and 
atlowercost inlaborand mechan- 
ical power, GM Diesels will help. 


( be | ENGINES ..15 10 250 .?... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich: 
I) 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


ENGINES. ./50 to 2000 H.P. . .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES....... eevecesse savees -ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, lil. 





